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and the 


word went around --- 


get Silvertowns-- They Pay lheir Wa 


HEN Goodrich with 

Silvertown intro- 
duced the first cord tire to 
America, tire beliefs and 
values were given a new 
ideal of performance and 
economy. 

Overnight, Silvertowns 
raised the standard of tire 
service. 

On speedway, highway, 
and remote trail Silvertown 
performance won the 
whole-hearted tribute of 


Full recognition of it by 
motordom, full credit for 
Silvertown’s matchless 
traction and endurance, 
have manifested them- 
selves in a universal de- 
mand for Silvertown Ser- 
vice on every type of car. 


And for every driving 
purpose there is a Silver- 


town. For utmost comfort | 
and secure traction there , 


are Silvertown Balloons 
—for general usage and 





the man at the 
wheel, and a 
phrase was 
coined... 
«Get Silver- 
towns, They Pay 
Their Way!’’ 





Every Goodrich 
Tire a Cord... 


Our vast tire making equip- 
ment is given over exclusively 
to cord construction. When- 
ever youseethe name Goodrich 
onanew tire, itisacord tire... 
and a matchless one. 


economy, Sil- 
vertown Stand- 
ards—for prof- 
itable bus and 
truck opera- 
tion, Silvertown 


Heavy Dutys. 








. . Get Silvertowns, They Pay Their Way! 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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BETALPH 
SILK HOSIERY 


THE HOSIERY OF QUALITY 


With B. Altman & ((o.’s guarantee of satisfactory wear 


ee ee ee 


All-silk medium weight with lisle-lined tops and soles 


Pair, $2.75 3 Pairs, $7.50 
Medium weight silk with lisle tops and soles 

Pair, $1.75 3 Pairs, $4.95 
All-silk chiffon with lisle-lined tops and soles 

Pair, $2.35 3 Pairs, $6.50 





Featuring Sunburn Tones—the daytime shades in Paris 


And all the correct colors for Spring 


FIRST FLOOR 








MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 











FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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INTRODUGING 
New Yorkers to the brilliantly daring 
modernistic earrings with which 
Madame Agnes has created a fur- 
ore in Paris—and a new era in 
jewelry. Of sterling silver, 
gold-dipped, they are as 


smartas they are artistic. 





A futurist idea of 
fringe — flexible 
earring. 7.50 pair 





Cubist ball ear- 
ring. 15.00 pair 





: | Aeroplane 
i wings (an artist’s 
version!) 9.50 pair FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 


STREET FLOOR 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


A modernist pendant 
earring. 7.50 pair 








Eccentric maple leaf— 
layers af paper thin gold- 
aipped metal. 7.50 





A study in scallops 
pointed and curved 
— flexible earring. 


9.50 pair 
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PARFUMS CORDAY, PARIS, IMPORTED 
RY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 
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HARROLDS 
233 West 54th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Body by Pierce-Arrow 


T is quite evident that the Series 80 
has caused a decided change in the 
public's motor car buying habits. 


Where heretofore they were content 
with ‘‘medium price’ cars, literally 
thousands are now investing a little 
more to get the greater economy of Pierce- 
Arrow engineering and Pierce-Arrow 
building. They find that no increase 
in their monthly motoring budget is 


necessary. It costs no more and often 
less, to operate the Series 80. 

When you scan the motor car offer- 
ings in search of your new car this 
spring, consider the Series 80 on the 
basis of a moderate motoring budget— 
not merely purchase price. You will 
then understand why owners of $1500 
to $2000 cars are turning to the Series 80 
in large numbers. 


A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, 
will secure early delivery. Demonstrations any time upon request. Write or phone us 


ERCE-ARROW 


Series So 


PS 9895.'4045 


at Buffalo-plus tax 


Houdaille Shock Absorbers and Pines Winterfront 


Standard Equipment 


MoToR CAR COMPANY 


1119 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


2440 Grand Concourse 
BRONX, N. Y. 
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Popularity 
and Proof 


MARCH WAS A REC- 
ORD MONTH FOR 
PACKARD. 


During the month just 
passed, the Packard 
Motor Car Company of 
New York, its Branches 


DDMIJIDGDFSI FFT 





and Dealers, received a » 
greater number of orders ff 
and delivered more ) 
Packard cars than in any » 
previous month in the ff 
history of the company. ) 
“ 

The reason is appar- J 
ent:— more and more S 
people are realizing the 
true worth ofthe Packard R 
Six and Eight from the fk 
standpoint of economy, : 
performance and Q 
efficiency. “ 
Packard, with its recog- J 
nized conservatism, has J 
planned only a moder- ) 
ate increase in produc- ) 
tion over 1925. There |) 
is already a shortage in J 
several body types and |J 


every indication of an 
increasing scarcity. 


Place your order now! 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


1861 Broadway 
Bronx: 650 E. Fordham Road 
Brooklyn: 1037 Atlantic Ave. 

Dealers 
PARK AVE. PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Ave. Ashland 8603 


HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, April 16, to 
Friday, February 23, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


RAQUEL MELLER—Empire TuHeatre, Bway 
and 40. Mon., Wed., Fri. (mat.), and 
Sat. of each week. The Spanish diseuse 
and her famous songs. 

WHAT PRICE GLORY?—Louis Wolheim and 
his tough marines return to make a trip 
to the outskirts of the city worth while. 
Bronx Opera House, 436 E. 149. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—The fast life of Long 
Island enlivened by the great Gatsby. 
Fine dramatization by Owen Davis. Am- 
BASSADOR, 49, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—The pangs of adolesence 
delicately acted by Glenn Hunter. Betmonr, 
48, E. of Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Melodramatic 
and somewhat unpleasant proceedings in 
Shanghai. Martin Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—Which chronicles the unfor- 
tunate effects of Mrs. Craig thinking more 
of her home than her husband. Morosco, 
45, W. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as the negro lady 
who led an unprincipled career to a vio- 
lent end. Betrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill oc- 
casionally touching his best while the play- 
ers wear masks. Garrick, 35, E. of 
B’way. 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE—Children play- 
ing in a tender romance of old France. 
HecKscHER, § Ave. and 104 St., Fri. and 
Sat., Apr. 16 and 17 at 3 p.m. 

THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB—A very fine 
performance by Alice Brady as the country 
woman and her religion. GreENwicu VIL- 
LAGE, 7 Ave. and Christopher. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—A new play by Amelie 
Rives and Gilbert Emery, with Madge 
Kennedy. Gaiety, B’way and 46. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—A ‘re- 
vival of Barrie’s pleasant play. With Helen 
Hayes, Biyou, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE TWO ORPHANS—A splendid revival 
of this aged melodrama. Fay Bainter 
and plenty of other stars. CosMoPoLiTAN, 
Columbus Circle. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—Rum and the Green 
Eyed Monster, mixed in a good melodrama. 
PLayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—wWalter Hampden 
in a well-acted and well-presented revival 
of Rostand’s play. Hamppen’s, B’way and 
62. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—Of the clerk that 
realized he was not as he had hoped to 
be. Pleasantly handled. Litrre, 44, W. 
of Bway. 

THE DYBBUK—Excellent Jewish folk lore. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PrLayuouse, 466 Grand. On 
Tues., Wed. (mat.), and Thurs. of each 
week. Bus will leave Times Square for the 
theatre at 7:50 p.m. (mat. 1:50 p.m.) for 
each performance. 

IS ZAT SO?—A prizefighter and his manager 
become domestics on Fifth Avenue. Very 
amusing. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A comedy of the jazz 
singer called to more serious tasks. With 
George Jessel. Cort, 48, E. of Bway. 


THE PATSY—An innocuous comedy of the 
suppressed younger sister. Nicely acted by 


Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 45, W. of Bway. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rough, but very 
funny. Go, or not, as your judgment sees 
fit. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Roland 
Young and Ina Claire in a play of those 
charming English and polished crooks. Fut- 
Ton, 46, W. of Bway. 

SUNNY—The usual sumptuous surroundings for 
Marilyn Miller and her musical shows. 
New AmsTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—A musical comedy with 
the Marx Brothers and their elemental 
humor. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 


DEAREST ENEMY—An operetta based on Mrs. 
Murray’s famous Revolutionary tea party. 
Kwnicpocker, B’way and 38. 


TIP-TOES—Gershwin music, Queenie Smith, 
and a lot of comedians in a good musical 


show. Liserty, 42, W. of B’way. 
THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
made into a lusty and rousing operetta. 


Casino, B’way and 39. 
A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly girls and girls, 


but excellent of its kind. Casino pe Paris, 
atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—You may have heard 
favorable rumors of this. If so, they were 
true. Grose, B’way and 46. 


BY THE WAY—An amusing English revue. 
With Cicely Courtneidge, a fine comedienne. 
CENTRAL, B’way and 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A pretty operetta 
of the Russian Revolution with music by 
Gershwin. 44TH STREET, 44, W. of Bway. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A nice musical comedy 


to which you can take your cousins and 
your aunts. VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


PINAFORE—An elaborate and well done pro- 
duction of this Gilbert and Sullivan ope- 
retta. Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


POMEROY’S PAST—A comedy by Clare Kum- 
mer, with Ernest Truex and Laura Hope 


Crews. Lonoacre, 48, W. of B’way. Mon., 
April 19. 

IOLANTHE—Another Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vival. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B?’way. 


Mon., April 19. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
The Larry Siry orchestra to make charming 
surroundings and aristocratic clientele addi- 
tionally refreshing. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Intimate cabaret striking 
a note midway between Bohemia and Park 
Avenue. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious floor, 
low cover charge, and excellent dance music 
—a dancer’s paradise. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 
Magnificent view of New York, good 
music, revue, and decorative surroundings. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45— 
Santley and Sawyer heading a dainty revue 
for discriminating people. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Noisy and 
crowded, for out-of-towners who wish to 
see wild New York. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Spring informality 
in dress and the Yacht Club boys to make 
it both pleasant and amusing. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 
tana packing in chic gatherings on their 
return engagement. Dress formal. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 5o0—An inti- 
mate British revue for the distinguished 
Montmartre following. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Informal and jolly 
Russian entertainment in a tiny and color- 
ful room until quite late. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Intimate Pari- 
sian revue (honestly) in the picturesque 
cellar of the Century. 

THE OWL, 125 W. 45—All night slumming 
place, characterized by the most amusing 
negro antics in town. Go late. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of Har- 
lem, where whites meet blacks on their own 
ground. Go very late. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—The leader of 
the wise-cracking Broadway places that at- 
tract a smattering of society people seeking 
amusement. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Nice people, good 
music, and Johnson and Murphy dancing. 
Evening dress required; no cover charge 

except Saturdays. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and 5 Ave.—Some- 
what staid surroundings and an excellent 
dance orchestra. 


MOTION PICTURES 

BEN-HUR—The thrills of General Lew Wal- 
lace’s story developed to their utmost. 
Grorce M. Conan, B’way and 42. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE—Harold Lloyd’s latest 
picture of the rich young man who entered 
the field of reformation. R1atto, B’way 
and 42. 

FILM GUILD—Resuming its policy of reper- 
toire. For the week of April 18—Sun., 
Mon., and Sat., “Humoresque”; Tues. and 
Thurs., “The Golem” Wed. and Fri., “A 
Connecticutt Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court’. 

[HE BLACK PIRATE—Douglas Fairbanks’s 
new picture of pirates and their activities. 
Beautifully done in color. SELwyn, 42, W. 
of Bway. 

!'HE BIG PARADE—A stirring picture of the 
war, well acted and well directed. With 
John Gilbert and Renee Adoree. AsTor, 
B’way and 46. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Arotian Hatt, Sat. Eve., April 

17. The Heifetz of the saxophone. 

Miscua Erman. Carnecie Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
April 18. The Elman of the violin. 

MartHa GraHAM, Forty-EIGHTH STREET 
Tueatre, 48, E. of Bway. Sun., April 18. 
Dancing to romantic and modern music. 

Roosevett Musicare. Horer Roosevett, 
Tues. Aft., April 20. Sophie Braslau and 
Efrem Zimbalist in joint recital. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—Onrarorio 
SocieTy, Stoessel conducting. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., April 17. Bach’s B minor 


Mass. 
Harvarp Uwniversiry Gree Crus. Town 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., April 17. ° 


Younc Men’s SymMPHONY ORCHESTRA. AEO- 
L1aAN Hatt, Sun. Aft., April 18. 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR—Gnrove Srreer 
THEATRE, 22 Grove St. Performances eve- 
nings, except Mon. Mat., Wed. and Sat. 


ART 


DEMUTH—Room 303, ANDERSON GALLERY, 
Park Ave. and 59. Stieglitz offers the 
last of his great Americans before closing 
shop; some beautiful paintings. 


MODERN—Daniets, 600 Mad. Ave. Some 
new canvases of the old favorites, Dick- 
inson, Spencer et al. 

INTERNATIONAL—Granpv CeEnTRAL GAL- 
LERIES, atop the station. Last half of the 
big show from Pittsburgh. 


JEWISH ART—Jewisu Art Centre, 103 E. 
11St. Harriton, Goldberg, Tofel and Hark- 
avy invite you to a showing. 

VILLAGE ART—Greenwicn House, 27 Bar- 

"row St., Fifty of the true Villagers show 
their stuff for a good cause—receipts for 
education of gifted children. 


BEN FOSTER—Brooxtyn Museum, Washing- 
ton Ave. and Eastern P’k’way. Memorial 
exhibit of work of this American land- 
scapist. 

CHARLEY DOWNING LAY—Weyue Gat- 
LERIES, 794 Lex. Ave. One of the coun- 
try’s best landscape architects shows his 


brush. 


WOMEN ARTISTS—AnpERSON GALLERIES, 59 
and Park Ave. First exhibition of a new 
group of the superior sex, proving some- 
thing. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL—ProrsssionaL. At Polo Grounds: 
N. Y. vs. Boston, Sat., Apr. 17 through 
Tues., Apr. 20. Daily at 3:30 p.m. Sun. 
at 3 p.m. 

At Yankee Stadium: N. Y. vs. Boston, Wed., 
April 21 through Fri., April 23. Daily at 
3:30 p.m. Sun. at 3 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


RUTH DRAPER—Hararis THEeatreE, 42, W. of 
B’way. Sun. eve., April 18; Tues. aft., 
April 20 at 3 p.m.; Thurs. aft., April 22 
at 3 p.m.—The incomparable monologist 


returns for a few recitals. 


ILLUSTRATORS BALL—Horet Rooseve rt, 
Mad. Ave. and 45. Fri., April 16 at 7 
p-m. Dinner, show, and, at the end of the 
evening, dancing. 


HASTY PUDDING SHOW—Mecca Temp ce, 
130 W. 56. Fri., April 23 at 8:30 p.m. 
The Harvard show supplied with material 
by the Revolution. 


CIRCUS—Mabpison Square Garpen, 8 Ave. 
and 50. Daily at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. The 
Grandest Show on Earth at, as usual, its 
Grandest. 
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Illustrating the clear wide vision devised and developed 
by Brewster. It produces complete elimination of blind 
spots. This light frame construction is patented, and 
the features are practically impossible to imitate without 
introducing rattles, vibrations and structural weakness. 





Every time one enters or leaves a Brewster body its supe- 
rior door construction is pleasantly noted. The full 
width of opening is one feature; the precise and thorough 
manner in which the door is hung is another; its continued 
quietness without rattling or squeaking is still another. 





We offer special 


Brewster bodies mounted 
on the latest 


standard 6 and 8 cylinder 
Packard Chassis 


xX 


For Immediate Delivery 


Brewster Landaulet Runabout 
Packard 8 Cylinder Chassis 
7 
Brewster Collapsible Landaulet 
Packard 8 Cylinder Chassis 
7 
Brewster Glass Quarter Brougham 
Packard 6 and 8 Cylinder Chassis 
A 
Brewster 5 Passenger Cabriolet 
Packard 8 Cylinder Chassis 
Brewster 7 Passenger Cabriolet 
Packard 6 and 8 Cylinder Chassis 


y 


Brewster Panel Brougham 
Packard 8 Cylinder Chassis 


X 


BREWSTER & COMPANY 


5TH AVENUE AND 56TH STREET 


4 


BREWSTER & COMPANY WORKS 
QUEENSBORO BRIDGE PLAZA 
LONG ISLAND CITY 
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Tue style of a Brewster body makes 
possible the elimination of the ear- 
marks and characteristics ofa yearly 
model, and consequently early de- 
preciation. Because of the perma- 
nence of its style and the durability 
of its construction, we are continu- 
ally mounting 8 and 1o year old 
bodies on new chassis. Both body 
and chassis maintenance and repair 
service may be obtained in the 
Brewster Plant, conveniently lo- 
cated at Queensboro Bridge Plaza, 
one of the finest and best equipped 


plants in the world. 


X 


BREWSTER & COMPANY 


5TH AVENUE AND 56TH STREET 


xX 


BREWSTER & COMPANY WORKS 
QUEENSBORO BRIDGE PLAZA 
LONG ISLAND CITY 





Here is a truly comfortable and luxurious auxiliary 

chair. It is exceptionally wide, affording the ease of a 

library chair. It is made with soft springs and deep 
cushions, permitting relaxation on a long ride. 





Brewster bodies are exceedingly strong and durable, yet 
several hundred pounds lighter than the ordinary body, 
thus increasing the efficiency, performance and economy 


of the chassis on which they are mounted. 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO 
The Specially Shop of Orizinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT-38™STREET, NEW YORK 




















The Bridal Geen And The A auirwois 


Paris chic interpreted in bial terms» vit Boawit Teller & Co. 
individuality, from Yhe | ridal and! veil to the exquisite 
underthings and negligees ) Seau—and every detail of the 
perfect honeymoon wardrobe! \ 


“THE ‘BRIDAL SUI rE a erie of Li sh private chambers where 
the wedding ‘<picture’’ ana d the weer are individually planned 


{HIRD FLOOR 


— i 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 
|: we know Mr. Mencken, who 


recently went all the way to Bos- 

ton to beard the Watch and Ward 
Society with a copy of his magazine, 
The American Mercury—declared by 
the sinless ones of Boston to be im- 
moral—we are right in offering him 
our sympathies on his acquittal. To 
come so near going to jail and not to 
go is tantalizing to anyone whose the- 
sis is that he is living in a world of 
oppressors. 


M®: BRENTANO, who nearly 
sold us a book lately, tells us 
that he is thinking of renewing the 
lease on his Twenty-sixth Street store. 
His charge account customers have 
moved uptown with him to Forty- 
seventh Street, but a new trade has de- 
veloped in the old place. By substi- 
tuting blotters, penwipers, bronzes, 
paperweights, and reproductions of 
bum pictures and nearly bum ones for 
books in his show window, he has de- 
veloped a transient cash trade among 
those who take their art in stationery 
shops. 


HE other day at about half-past 

five in the afternoon we came 
within an ace of being run over at 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue by the Police Commissioner or 
one of his friends. There were two 
policemen on the front seat. Although 
the traffic was going crosstown, this 
automobile paid no attention to it. We 
have been waiting for years for some- 
one to tell us why police officials going 


ONE LAW FOR DAVW/D — * il 
AND os os Beata 





home from work need to be ill-man- 
nered about it. 


HE recent wounding of Musso- 
lini by the daughter of a man 
who wears saffron kilts identifies him 
conclusively as the greatest living fig- 
re. It takes a great personality to re- 
main dignified and Cesarean with the 
end of his nose shot off. Napoleon 
might have done it, Charles E. Hughes 
might do it. But no lesser persons. 


ESPECTFULLY we wish to 

call to the attention of those in 
charge of the Brevoort House the fact 
that the hotel needs a coat of paint. 
The annual painting time in Eighth 
Street and Fifth Avenue is an impor- 
tant event in that locality. It is time 
now. Owing to the alteration of the 
facade there was no painting last 
year. And two years without a bath 
is much too long. 


T becomes more evident every day 
that the occupation of flying ma- 
chines over ice-locked north poles is 





WASTE OF MONEY Pi 


something of a waste of money, if we 
disregard the employment it gives to 
reporters. Our humanitarian soul can- 
not forget that there are whole tribes 
of savages in Africa who could be 
taught to wear pants and pay a nickel 
for a subway ride with the money gone 
into Arctic equipment this year. 


The Week 
ERMANY and Dawes Commis- 


sioner in dispute over beer tax 
increase and U, S. District Attorney 


Buckner tells Congressional commit- 
tee bootleg liquor transactions total 
$3,600,000,000 in year. Sir Thomas 
Lipton arrives here, raising talk of 
another challenge for the America 
Cup and citizens protest to Mayor 
Walker against wire fence around 
Central Park reservoir. Michael 
Hallanan, “Greenwich Village Black- 
smith”, dies and Ford Company does 
gross business of one billion dollars in 
1925. Secretary Davis asks Congress 
for better preparedness and Mussolini, 


FPT/LL 


maar al 


A. 


after being slightly wounded, sails 
with Italian fleet to visit colonies. 
Grand Duke Nicholas, in Paris, is 
elected to leadership by Russian 
émigrés and French Government says 
refusal of Soviets to join arms con- 
ference renders it futile. Gerald 
Chapman is hanged and New York 
State Senate rejects Governor Smith’s 
plea to be heard in defense of execu- 
tive clemency. Secretary of State Kel- 
logg opens first Conference of Pan- 
American journalists and former 
Governor Davis of Kansas, acquitted 
of bribery charge, brings damage suits 
against several newspapers. Suzanne 
Lenglen declines offer of $100,000 
to turn professional and receivers are 
appointed for film company which an- 
nounced $300,000 movie contract 
with Red Grange. 


Easter 


HERE is probably no doorman 
in New York who presents a 
more rigid front of austerity than the 
Swiss riding-master in front of the 
Biltmore; and Easter morning found 
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12 
him a little more dignified and a lit- 
tle more impregnable than ever. Be- 
side him on the walk hesitated an 
obviously out-of-town dowager, ar- 
rayed in pearls and lavender lace and 
prepared to represent “The Spirit of 
Commerce in the Middle West” in 
the forthcoming Easter parade. For 
a moment she eyed the doorman hesi- 
tatingly; then in a confidential eddy 
she swept toward him: 

“Can you direct me,” she inquired, 
“to the most fashionable church in this 
vicinity?” 


Success 


INCE last fall, when we had oc- 

casion to write of Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, he has apparently gone steadily 
ahead, his jazz-swayed soul evidently 
little spoiled by the spotlight. Through 
the winter he has played at the Bilt- 
more, receiving $2,800 a week for his 
twelve piece orchestra, and he now 
has contracts for $2,500, a high price, 
for appearance on the Keith circuit. 
He has taken an office at 1607 Broad- 
way, and is avowedly learning more 
about the music business. Also he has 
learned, and is learning, how to play 
a few more instruments. 

The Kahn house now boasts a music 
room completely equipped for a jazz 
orchestra. Therein are traps, a whole 
family of saxaphones, an upright and 
a grand piano, a xylophone, violins, a 
museum of other instruments and even 
an especially built rack for mouth- 
pieces, special kinds of reeds, strings, 
et cetera, Frequently, Mr. Kahn plays 
there for his family. 

Since last fall Roger Wolfe has 
written several popular pieces and has 
even placed them with the music pub- 
lishers. A disciple of Gershwin, he 
is now working on a jazz rhapsody, 
“Birth of the Blues”, and on another 
piece, “Spiritualana” based on the 
rhythms of the negro camp meeting 
songs. 


INCE he has become a success, it 

behooves us to tell more about 
Master Kahn. His relaxation is driv- 
ing racing motors. He has a dozen 
makes of specially made cars, the lat- 
est a Bugatti which he designed him- 
self in Italy last summer. On his 
family’s estate on Long Island is a 
mile-and-a-half circular track of 
gravel and around this the Bugatti 
travels at ninety-five miles an hour. 
Kahn’s whim is to bring his car to 
stop with what racing drivers call the 








“death turn”, a trick of swinging the 
car completely about by a twist of 
the steering wheel so that when it 
comes to rest it is facing in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Roger Kahn’s inseparable compan- 
ion is |.is less well-known brother, 
Gilbert. Apropos of racing, some years 
ago the two had built for them a hill 
seventy feet high on the estate, and 
amused themselves at motorcycle hill- 
climbing, inspired by the current news- 
reel pictures. Now Roger gives Gil- 
bert saxaphone lessons together with 
his other pupil, Paul Berlenbach, the 
boxer. 


Soft Answer 


UR nomination for New York’s 

most ardent “wet” goes to a cer- 
tain gentleman who, we are informed, 
has had constructed a rubber seal with 
which he stamps the usual quota of 
appeals for contributions to charitable 
causes, movements and “uplift” in 
general, that he receives in his morn- 
ing’s mail. Each request for money 
is opened, considered, and returned to 
its source stamped as follows: 

“I am in receipt of your request for a 
contribution. I consider your charity 
meritorious but I will not contribute. I 
am giving all the money that I can af- 
ford to the Association Opposed to Pro- 


\) 





hibition and kindred organizations because 
I believe the Prohibition question is the 
most important one before the public 
today.” 

We are doubtful whether his propa- 
ganda among the underpaid secretariat 
of uplifting organizations (who must 
certainly be the only people to read his 
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stamp) will prove as telling as his 
other newly-acquired Prohibition 
habit, which causes him to have pla- 
carded, on his dining room wall, the 
official chemical analyses of all the 
drinks he serves at his non-Volsteadian 
parties. 


Plumbing for Artists 


HE plight of our artists who, as 

recently narrated in these col- 
umns, are being driven from the 
Fifty-seventh and the Fifty-ninth 
Street neighborhoods as far as Coop- 
erstown, Westport, Lyme and Mystic, 
had already been appreciated by the 
real-estate men, apparently, for now 
we are advised of a project to erect a 
new and large building for them in 
Fifty-seventh Street between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. The idea is to 
get the artists—of all kinds—out of 
the dingy, albeit quaint, studios they 
have occupied in that neighborhood 
and into the new structure, which will 
be of sixteen stories, fireproof, and 
will have plenty of bathtubs, a gar- 
bage disposal system and everything 
modern. 

Here are listed some of the unique 
features as announced: an exhibition 
hall, where the painter may show his 
work at little cost; a concert hall with 
seating capacity for 700, nice for the 
debutante who cannot fill Carnegie; 
top floor studios with skylights; club 
room; rehearsal room, where an or- 
chestra of seventy-five pieces can prac- 
tice; sound proof walls, so the painter 
cannot hear the pianist; burglar proof 
doors, so the painter cannot rob him; 
restaurant service in studios; doctor 
and trained nurse always on duty, 
however late. 

The building is to be known as the 
“Allied Arts”, and from what we 
learn will eventually be part of a sort 
of glorified, artistic Allerton system 
with similar institutions in other cities. 
Inter-city liaison will be a feature, so 
that when the little Miss from the 
West is told she has a voice she has 
only to telegraph and New York 
teachers, chaperones, rooms and halls 
are at her disposal, all under one roof. 

Prices will range from around four 
thousand for single studios to over 
nine for combination studios, not in- 
cluding fees for trained nurse, garbage 
disposal, etc. The owners point out 
that Fifty-seventh Street is wide and 
the new building will have light. Car- 
negie Hall and the galleries are within 
a stone’s throw, and the portrait 
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painter’s free soul may communicate 
with the lady’s from Fifth Avenue. 
Then too, what a comfort to be near 
the National Academy. 


Potse 


HE Fickle Forties are regaling 

themselves with the tale of an 
Ancient in the theatrical pro- 
fession through whom a young 
producer books his road com- 
panies. 

The Young Producer vis- 
ited the Ancient lately, bent 
upon signing a legal contract 
for the forthcoming season. 

“Isn't my word good 
enough?” the Ancient de- 
manded. 

The Young Producer mur- 
mured that this was no ques- 
tion of the value of a word, 
but business practices were es- 
tablished—suppose he should 
die, for example. 

“Young man,” thundered 
the Ancient, fixing him with 
awful eye, “have I ever 
broken my word to you?” 

“Yes,” answered the Young 
Producer, courageously, and 
waited for the lightning to 
strike. 

“You mean to say I lied to 


Cove, come in once a week for the 
early session, necessitating their aris- 
ing at four. 

From 12:30 to 2:30 in the after- 
noon and from II p.m. to I a.m. the 
rink also belongs to the Skating Club. 
In the afternoon come the children, 
of whom, incidentally, Master White- 
law Reid is said to be the star skater, 
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“Well, say I did,” con- 
ceded the Ancient, shrugging 


his shoulders magnanimously. 


Enthusiasm 
Are of the skating carnival 


just past, we wonder if, besides 

the New York Skating Club, there is 
another organization in New York or 
vicinity which commands enough en- 
thusiasm to induce its members to get 
up at seven o’clock on anything but a 
summer morning. Yet, we are told, 
any morning in the week one may see 
at this hour from fifty to seventy-five 
Club skaters on the Iceland rink in 
Fifty-second Street before the public 
skating begins. Afterwards they break- 
fast on the balcony, and later to busi- 
ness or shopping. 

Mr. Frederick 

n> Coudert even has 

a habit of arriving 

on the ice at six 

a.m.; while the 

Russell Double- 

days, of Glen 


Consoling vision.of ye notorious H. L. Mencken 
as he is led to ye Pillory by the good Rev. Chase The Ritz Towers has 
of Boston town for befouling the minds of our 
youths and maidens with an article in his vile 


Journal, 


while for the late session arrive many 
grown-ups in evening clothes for a 
post-theatrical turn on the ice. Not so 
very long ago, at midnight, Mr. Oscar 
L. Richard, veteran of the club, gave 
an exhibition of steps that would have 
been an accomplishment for a lad of 
sixteen. He is seventy-two years old 
but one of the spriest skaters in the 
city. 


Imports 
yr dderws piece of evidence of 


American Ingenuity has been 
added to the already convincing heap. 
A lady of taste, while traveling in 
Italy a year or two ago, bought some 
little icons, which she put about the 
grounds of her Connecticut summer 
home. She had diminutive shrines 
made for them. 
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After the little icons had a season 
or two outdoors they began to look 
dingy, so the lady, who does things 
well, packed them up and shipped 
them back to where she got them in 
Italy with instructions that they be 
repainted, 

Early this month she received a let- 
ter from the Italian firm. “Dear 
Madam,” it read, “We are 
returning the statues to you, 
suggesting that you send them 
to the place where they were 
manufactured, See under 
side.” 

With mixed feelings, she 
took one of the icons and, 
turning it over, discovered 
that it was stamped in tiny 
letters “Made in Hoboken, 
A Bad 


Park Avenue 


. took only a brief glance 
up and down Fifth Ave- 
nue on last Easter morning to 
reveal that the Easter Parade 
that was, is no more. And it 
took only a glance up and 
down Park Avenue to re- 
veal that if the parade has 
not definitely moved to Park 
it is seriously thinking of 
doing so. This has brought 
the realization that Park Ave- 
nue, like a new house, is just 
beginning to look lived in. 





helped. It has done much to 
break up the dismal skyline 
composed of huge box after 
huge box of expensive and 
dull-looking apartments. The Ritz 
Towers, together with the churches 
that have sprung up, have mitigated the 
oppressiveness of the walls of the street 
and let in the sunlight, as it were. Baby 
carriages no longer dare come on 
Fifth. Now they are on Park. Boys 
going to and from school with nurses 
are there, as well as unmuzzled dogs, 
the nearest thing we have in this coun- 
try to the retired British Colonel. Oc- 
casionally a fine pair of twins will tool 
by the rows of smiling doormen, bear- 
ing gooing witness to the health of our 
better classes. Eng- 
lish nurses, French 
nurses, French 
governesses, and 
the unathletic hus- 
bands of rich 
women. Wonder 
of wonders, on 
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Park Avenue you can see people bow- 
ing to each other, whereas on Fifth 
you seldom do. 

Something of the quality of old 
Fifth has moved over there. It is not 
so free and light as the quality that 
has disappeared from the older street, 
probably because of all the masses of 
masonry and iron work that hang in 
the sky; but it is fairly unaffected, 
and it is likely to grow very soon into 
the best successor to the Sunday Pa- 
rade we have in New York. 


Historical Scenario 


N March thirty-first, Simon and 

Schuster, Publishers, receive let- 
ter, requesting they mail copy of 
Cross Word Puzzle Book Number 1 
to Hon. Coleman Du Pont, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. Answer, sent to Mr. 
Du Pont the next day with the book, 
requests permission to mention, in ad- 
vertising, the fact that Mr. Du Pont 
has taken up cross word puzzles. 

On April tenth, second anniversary 
of the publishing of the first Cross 
Word Puzzle Book, Mr. Du Pont’s 
answer received, advising the publish- 
ers under no circumstances to quote 








him as approving of puzzles. “Book or- 
dered without my knowledge while ill 
in bed.” Letter signed with a rubber 
stamp. 


Yachtsman 
LTHOUGH Sir Thomas Lipton, 


who has just arrived from Eng- 
land, will not yet say whether he in- 
tends to challenge, chances are heavily 
in favor of “yes”. He has, of course, 
until October first to decide. Mean- 
while the renowned yachtsman daily 


arises at ten, to visit the Hoboken 


branch of his tea industry. His fa- 
miliar gaunt frame is a bit stouter, 
and if he begins to show his age it is 
only natural in view of his seventy-six 
years. 

All the way up the harbor, we are 
told, Sir Thomas, in rich Celtic 
brogue, appropriately cracked jokes 
about moral turpitude, devoutly dis- 
claiming all Cathcartian tendencies, 
only to be met at the dock by ex-Com- 
missioner Enright whom he promptly 
disappointed by riding uptown with 
the manager of the Waldorf. 

Incidentally, at present, Sir Thomas 
drinks only tea. This neither for rea- 
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sons of advertising, prohibition, nor 
economy, although recently, when 
asked by an indiscreet friend why he 
has never married, he did reply that 
the price of tea is far too low to keep 
a wife. 


PROPOS of Sir Thomas and 
marriage, it is difficult to picture 
a Lady Lipton in the great country 
house in Essex, near the beautiful estate 
of the Earl of Salisbury. It is essen- 
tially the home of a bachelor, of a 
hardy, sea-faring man. It is unencum- 
bered by many of the modern niceties 
of luxury and art. There is a private 
golf course; the garage is full of 
cars; the house full of cups—arranged 
in the veriest hodge podge—a mag- 
nificent trophy from King George 
alongside the tawdriest and most in- 
consequential of souvenirs. 

Here the yachtsman holds banquets 
of a distinctly feudal character. ‘The 
Lauders, Sir Harry and his lady, are 
often present, and many another 
hearty Scotch accent helps make the 
frequent jokes a bit bewildering to 
some guests. Dinner over, all adjourn 
to the billiard room, where, regardless 
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of inclination or previous indiscre- 
tions of appetite, each guest is obliged 
to play pool, for which game the 
genial host has a special passion. A 
certain ultra-civilized lady once ex- 
laimed: “It’s excruciating, yet Sir 
[homas is a man one dare not refuse.” 
for his vitality is tremendous and his 
nthusiasm, as well as his humor, con- 
o1oOous, 
His fortune, Sir Thomas 
rned himself. If he does not cherish 
fine arts, he possesses the innate 
refinement to scorn such pretension. 
Court and London society interest him 
ittle; nor has he, like the late Lord 
Leverhulme, sought a peerage. Sir 
[thomas is a man in harmony with 
life. A yacht, a mere knighthood, a 
tea plantation—these are his simple 


great 


tastes, 
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2 HE Hudson River shad, like 


other manifestations of spring, 
ire two weeks late this year, accord- 
ing to the old captain who runs the 
motor boat ferry from Dobbs Ferry 
to Sneden’s Landing. He plans to put 
out his nets this week but allows he’s 





not betting on a fish before the eight- 
eenth. He uses pole nets, he tells us, 
whereas the fellers up the river— 
which means the fishermen up along 
the West Shore as far as to Kingston 
—use drift nets, but all must be “gill 
nets”, of a very fine invisible mesh. 
Shad are a wary fish. The Hudson 
River shad will soon be a thing of the 
past, the captain avers, for they are 
being killed by sewage, gasoline and 
oil in the river waters, and the happy 
days when he used to row ‘to New 
York twice a week with a rich catch 
are only a memory. 


Practical Joke 
HE Players Club, Gramercy 


Park rendezvous of the actor, 
artist, writer and their intimates, is 
considering an amendment to its con- 
stitution which may be of interest to 
the world of clubs. The proposal is 
that— 

“On the first day of May of each 
year, one member shall be expelled 
from the Club, such member to be 
elected by written ballot of all mem- 
bers of the Club. 

“Every member shall be required to 





— 
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cast his vote under penalty of the for- 
feiture of his own membership. On 
the first day of April of each year, 
the Secretary shall mail to each mem- 
ber an engraved and numbered ballot 
for this purpose, which shall be filled 
out and returned not later than May 
first... . 

The recommendation that goes with 

the suggestion argues: 
. . . how much courtesy and kind- 
ness would be fostered in the Club! 
How many slovenly or selfish habits 
What Utopian 
sunshine would brighten the old house! 
Think it over.” 

It has been suggested that there are 
the elements of a sly joke in the 
pamphlet making the proposal. But 
have 


“ce 


would be corrected! 


several clubmen whom we ob- 
served picking it up with a smile have 
not set it down without at least one 
exclamation of serious approval. In 
every club there are what are called 
“regrettable members”, about whom, 
as matters now stand, nothing can be 
done. We have heard it suggested that 
such a plan might solve all this. It 
might be a compensation for what 
Mr. Volstead has done to club life. 


—THE New YorKERS 
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Tue Firry AVENUE ASSOCIATION, ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION, TAKES COGNIZANCE OF A 
HAIR BRUSH LEFT ON A WINDOW LEDGE BY A CARELESS DWELLER. 
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partment of a Pullman car. It 1s 

twenty-two minutes after six of a 

beautiful April evening. No one 1s in 
the compartment, but Morton Field- 
ing, a cultured Pullman porter, is 
standing in the corridor beside the 
compartment entrance. He carries a 
bag of golf sticks, and two travelling 
bags. He is waiting for the owner to 


follow him.) 


Morton: All right, sir. This way 
to the various other parts of the car. 
(He waits politely, but the passenger, 
Kenneth Lang Mercer, a handsome 
mail-order house executive of forty, 1s 
still out on the platform of the train.) 
The rest of the car is in here, sir. 

(Mr. Mercer enters. Naturally he 
is excited as it is his first trip on a train 
in a long time.) 

Mercer: I’m sorry I was so long. 

Morton (making friends): That’s 
all right. Don’t think about it. 

Mercer: I was watching the dif- 
ferent people getting on board the 
train. 

Morton: Were they interesting? 

MeERcER: Just various types. You 
know. 

Morton: I understand. (He pushes 
aside the curtain of the compartment 
entrance with his elbow.) Now this 
is the smoking compartment. Would 
you like to sit in here? 
| Mercer: I have the choice? 
| Morton: You have the choice of 








(The scene is the smoking com- THE TRAY FELLER* darts like a panther in the seat in 
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sitting in here and smoking and chat- 
ting or else sitting in seat Number 
Seven in the body of the car. 

MERCER (with a grin of perplex- 
ity): I don’t know which to choose. 

Morton: Why not stop in here 
temporarily and then see how you feel 
about making a permanent choice 
later? 

MERCER (ever the executive): It 
won’t be too late? 

Morton: Oh, no. Your rights call 
for your using the smoking compart- 
ment whenever you wish during the 
journey. Shall we say you’re going in 
here for the time being? 

MERCER (suddenly leaping into the 
compartment): Yes! That is my de- 
cision! 

Morton: Very good. I'll take these 
things of yours to seat Number Seven 
and then later we’ll see how you feel. 

Mercer: Good. Now I have the 
choice of any seat in here, I assume? 

Morton: Any seat not occupied. 

MERrcER (the laugh being on him): 
Very, very good. Whatever is your 
name! 

Morton: Morton, the porter. 

Mercer: All right, Morton. My 
name is Mr. Mercer. (There is a 
pause as this sinks in; then Mercer 




















the corner next to the window.) 
And I choose this seat! . 

Morton: Well, you’ve just chosen 
the best seat in the compartment, that’s 
all! 

Mercer: No kidding? 

Morton: No kidding. You see if 
you’d chosen the chair you’d be riding 
backwards, whereas this way you are 
riding both forwards and have the use 
of the window. 

MERCER (scenting a trick): Yes, 
but it’s getting to be night-time and 
there’s nothing to see right now. 

Morton (quickly): Yes, but wait 
till the train starts passing through 
towns! 

Mercer: Oh, look! It’s starting! 
(He looks out the window. Morton 
joins him.) 

Morton (seeing things go past the 
window): Yes, sir, it is! 

MeErRcER: Goodbye, old Grand 
Central Station! 

Morton (stolidly): Yes, it’s good- 
bye old Grand Central Station, sure 
enough. 

(Mercer watches through the win- 
dow a second. Then, realizing the 
train ts really under way, suddenly 
finds himself adjusted to his new sur- 
roundings; and the real innate friend- 
liness of the man comes out.) 

Mercer: Gee, this is some trip! 
(Morton is glad Mr. Mercer is happy 
and stands waiting for instructions.) 
By the way, Morton, who is the con- 
ductor on our train! 
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Morton: Why, a Mr. Barclay is 
the conductor. 

Mercer: Is he nice? 

Morton: He’s just a peach. 

Mercer: Very good. Now about 
your tip— 

Morton (edging out of the com- 
partment, a bit- embarrassed): Let’s 
not talk about it right now, huh? 

Mercer (understandingly): I get 
you. 
~ Morton (as he exits, blushing a 
little): Later on. 

(Mr. Mercer has a little fun in- 
specting the appointments of the com- 
partment. Then he puts on his silk 
gloves and hardly has them buttoned, 
when Joseph Barclay, a fine type of 
railroad conductor, enters unobtru- 
sively. Mr. Mercer sees him and rises. 
Each studies his man.) 

Barciay: I’m Mr. Barclay, the 
conductor. Are you the gentleman 
that’s going to One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street? 

Mercer: I guess I’m the party. 

Barciay: Well, I’m Mr. Barclay. 

Mercer: Yes, Morton, your porter 
was telling me about you. I’m Mr. 
Mercer. (Mr. Mercer is searching 
through his pocket-book.) I don’t 
know whether I’ve got a card here or 
not. 

Barcray: Oh, that’s all right. We 
have lots of gentlemen that we 
haven’t seen before, riding with us. 

Mercer: I guess I haven’t got a 
card. Being a stranger and all, I 
thought— 

Barciay: That’s all right, sir, this 
is a public conveyance and we want to 
take care of you gentlemen whether 
we know you or not. Please sit down. 
(Mr. Mercer sits in his seat in the 
corner. Mr. Barclay sits in the chair.) 

MERCER (with a sly grin): You’re 
riding backwards! 

Barcray: Well, I’m used to rough- 
ing it. This your first trip on our line, 
Mr. Mercer? 

Mercer: Well, the first one in a 
long while. You see I usually come 
uptown by way of the subway. Occa- 
sionally if I’m feeling good I take a 
taxicab ride. But today, I thought I’d 
sort of vary things a little and take a 
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railroad train. 

Barciay: That’s perfectly 
right. I see your point exactly. 

Mercer: Do you ever get around 
my neighborhood, Mr. Barclay? 

Barciay: Which neighborhood is 
that? 

Mercer: One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth Street. 

Barciay: Well, not very often. 
You see, being a railroad man I’m 
usually on my train. But I’ve often 
wanted to visit One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. 

Mercer: I thought you might 
know some people in my district. 

Barcvay: I fear not. Wait a min- 
ute. Have you a gentleman up there 
named Mastbaum? 

Mercer: You mean Mastbaum, 
and Sons, Furniture? 

Barciay: I certainly do. 

Mercer: Well, for Heaven’s sake, 
I should say I do! I at least know 
their store. Why, I pass it every day. 
Do you know Mr. Mastbaum? 

Barciay: Well, not personally. 
But I’ve seen his advertisements so 
often I feel as if I almost do know 
him. 

Mercer: That’s just the way I 
feel! Well, I’ll be darned! You know 
Mastbaum’s store! 

Barciay: Oh, Lord, yes. 

Mercer: I guess I’ve gone past 
Mastbaum’s store a couple of hundred 
times. 

Barciay: Well, for God’s sake! 
They certainly have nice ads. 

Mercer: Oh, yes. Do you have 
much time for reading in the con- 
ducting business? 

Barciay: Not very much. They 
keep us hustling, you know. If it isn’t 
collecting tickets it’s making new 
friends for the company. You see, 
each one of us conductors is really a 
contact man (Mr. Barclay blushes a 
little). Our President calls us Am- 
bassadors of Friendship. 

MERCER (knowing how he must 
feel): Well, I guess you are at that. 
I guess you make a good many friends 
in the course of a year’s time. 

Barciay (cheering up): Oh yes in- 
deed. Some of the friendships you 
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make on a railway train last you all 
your life. Now take just last week 
for instance when I met a gentleman 
from Colorado on this very train. 
He’s going to live in the East! 

Mercer: Does he like it here? 

Barciay: Very much indeed. 

Mercer: I wonder if you know a 
conductor by the name of Conductor 
George Whipple? 

Barctay (slowly searching his 
memory): “George Whipple.” Sure it 
wasn’t Grindle? 

(Mr. Mercer searches through his 
purse and at last finds a card.) 
MERCER (froving it): 

Whipple. 

Barcxay: I guess I don’t recall the 
name. 

Mercer: He was a very interesting 
man. Mrs. Mercer and I met him on 
a trip to California last year. Mr. 
Whipple has the train between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Barcvray: I don’t think I ever met 
him. 

Mercer: That’s too bad. I bet you 
fellows would probably have a lot to 
talk over. 

Barciay: Well, I really get to 
meet very few fellows in my own 
line. I suppose I don’t meet one new 
conductor a month. 

Mercer: You’d like Whipple. This 
car reminds me of the old Tryon. Is 
this the Tryon? 

Barctay: No, this is the Waukesha. 

Mercer: It’s like the Tryon. 

Barcray: The taps are a little dif- 
ferent. It’s almost a sister car to the 
Tryon. 

Mercer: I noticed the resemblance. 
Where is the Tryon nowadays? 

Barcuiay: I had a letter from a fel- 
low last week. He’d seen it in Pitts- 
burgh. Going towards Cleveland, I 
think. 

Mercer: It’s a great old car. What 
other cars have you, Mr. Barclay, on 
this train? 

Barcuay (closing his eyes): There’s 
the Waukesha and the Lynnbrook and 
the Borota. We thought we were 
going to have the Lake Forest, but 
they didn’t give it to us. (He laughs 
ruefully.) Mr. Rhodes, the engineer, 


is sore as can be. They promised him 


George 
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the Lake Forest on this train. That's? 
Mr. Rhodes’ favorite car. But it 
wasn’t to be. 

Mercer: That’s too bad. 

Barciay: Office politics. Mr. 
Rhodes is a barrel of fun. 

Mercer: Where is he now? Up in 
the engine? 

Barcxay: Oh, yes. He’s up there 
keeping things going. 

Mercer: I don’t suppose I could 
meet him. 

BarcLay: Well, not while the 
train’s going along. You see he has to 
keep his eye on things every minute. 
That prevents wrecks. 

Mercer: Some other time maybe. I 
just thought I'd like to swap a couple 
of stories with him. 

Barcuay: It’s too bad. 

Mercer: Do you smoke, Mr. Bar- 
clay? 

Barcxay: Very, very seldom. You 
can’t take chances with your health in 
this business. 

Mercer: I guess not. My father 
wouldn’t have a man work for him 
who smoked. 

Barciay: My uncle was that way. 

Mercer: Is he dead? 

Barc.ay: He passed on years ago. 

Mercer: Too bad. 

Barciay: Yes. He was quite a 
character. 

Mercer: My father was a great 
character. 

Barciay: What was his name? 


Mercer: Thomas. 

Barcxay: I have a cousin named 
Thomas. 

Mercer: Living? 

Barcxay: He’s only eighteen! 

Mercer: That’s fine. 

(There is a pause during which Mr. 
Barclay looks at Mr. Mercer’s feet for 
a long time.) ' 

Barcxay: I guess hardly anybody 
wears button shoes any more. 

Mercer: I don’t like them. 

Barcxay: Do you remember them? 

MERCER: Y¢és, sir. 

Barciay: Am I keeping you from 
smoking? 

Mercer: No, I didn’t bring any- 
thing along, I can go without it. 

(Morton appears in the entrance.) 

Morton: You gentlemen getting 
along all right? 

Mercer: Just fine. 

Morton: The passengers are ready 
to give you their tickets now, Mr. 
Barclay. (Barclay rises and faces Mr. 
Mercer with a cordial smile.) 

Barc.ay: Shall we begin with you? 

MERCER (giving him a ticket): 
Might as well, I guess. If a fellow’s 
going to ride, he’s got to pay the piper. 

Barcray: A one way ticket, eh? 

MErcER (self-conscious): I proba- 
bly will be coming back by subway. 

Barciay: Well, that’s your privi- 
lege. 

Morton: We are also pulling into 
One Hundred and ‘Twenty-fifth 


Street. I’ve got all your things right 
out here, Mr. Mercer. 

Mercer: Fine stuff, Morton. It’s 
a good thing you came in here. We 
were so interested in our talk I’d have 
gone right on to Mott Haven. 

Barctay: One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street! 

Mercer: I guess that’s me. 

Barciay: Well, I’m very glad to 
have met you, Mr. Mercer. 

Mercer: And I’m glad to have met 
you, Mr. Barclay. If you’re ever up 
in my neighborhood, don’t forget to 
come and see a fellow. Can I write 
you in care of the road, here? 

Barcray: Yes. Just address the let- 
ter to Conductor Joseph Barclay. 
Mighty glad to have had you with us. 

Mercer: Yes indeed. Now, Mor- 
ton, I'll take care of you when I get 
off the steps of the train. 

Morton: That’s all right, Mr. 


Mercer. Whenever it is convenient for 


you. 

Mercer: All right. Well goodbye, 
Mr. Barclay. 

Barctay (shaking his hand): 


Good-bye and good luck. 

Mercer: And the same to you. 

(Mr. Mercer exits with Morton. 
Mr. Barclay takes a notebook and 
pencil from his pocket and writes.) 

Barciay (writing): “Mr. Mer- 
cer.” 

Curtain. 
—Marc ConnELLy 
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THAT SAD YOUNG MAN 


LL was quiet on the Riviera, and 
Aw the Fitzgeralds arrived, 
Scott and Zelda and Scotty. 
The summer season opened. There 
had been talk about their coming. 
They were coming; they were not. 
One day they appeared on the beach. 
They had played tennis the day be- 
fore, and were badly burned. Every- 
body was concerned about their burns. 
They must keep their shoulders 
covered; they must rub on olive 
oil. Scott was too burned to go 
in the water, and much of the 
time, he sat aside from the rush 
of things, a reflective, staid 
pater familias. 

That the Fitzgeralds are the 
best looking couple in modern 
literary society doesn’t do them 
justice, knowing what we do 
about beauty and brains. That 
they might be the handsomest 
pair at any collegiate houseparty, 
inspiring alumni to warnings 
about the pitfalls ahead of the 
young, is more to the point, al- 
though Scott really looks more 
as the undergraduate would like 
to look, than the way he general- 
ly does. It takes some years of 
training as the best host of the 
younger set, and as a much 
photographed and paragraphed 
author, to be quite so affable and 
perfectly at ease with all the 
world. 

Scott feels that he is getting 
on in years, that he is no longer 


young. It weighs upon him, 
troubles him. He is almost 
thirty. Seldom has he allowed 


a person of such advanced age to 
enter his books. 

“T have written a story. 
about the younger generation. 
hero is twenty-nine.” 

It must be some comfort to him 
that he is so superbly preserved, so 
stocky, muscular, clear-skinned, with 
wide, fresh, green-blue eyes, hair, 
blond not grey, with no lines of worry 
or senility, no saggings anywhere. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald doesn’t show her age 
either; she might be in her ’teens. 
Perhaps Scotty does. Yes, there is no 
denying she looks her four. 


It is not 


The 


There were rumors that Scott had 
had a sip or two of something up in 
Paris, and had come South to rest. 
No one could have guessed it, but he is 
summary with any such doubts: 

“Don’t you know I am one of the 
most notorious drinkers of the younger 
generation?” 

There have been whispers certainly. 
But the young man who drives his 





F. Scott Fitzgerald 


publicity manager into a lake, as Scott 
once did, is bound to get some reputa- 
tion of that sort. There was no rea- 
son on this occasion why he should not 
have turned the car to the right as 
most people did, and as the publicity 
man comfortably expected, but having 
had perhaps a cocktail or two, it 
seemed more amusing to turn to the 
left off the road. The publicity man 
was not drowned however. 

That was after one of those Long 
Island parties which established his 
place before the world as a host. If 


he is worried now about the advancing 
years he had better buy up two or three 
Biltmores before he extends that gen- 
eral invitation: 


“Grow old along with me! 
“The best is yet to be—.” 


This popularity on two continents 
may explain something of the finan- 
cial mystery which so appals him. 
Ever since “This Side of Para- 
dise”, money has poured in upon 
this young couple, thousands and 
thousands a month. And just as 
fast it has poured out. Where it 
goes, mo one seems to know. 
Least of all evidently, the Fitz- 
geralds. They complain that 
nothing is left to show for it. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald hasn’t even a 
pearl necklace. 

According to Scott he has 
known poverty. There was the 
terrible winter after the war, 
when he wanted to marry Zelda, 
and had only a ninety-dollar-a- 
month advertising job and no 
prospects. He had gone South 
to see her, and when they parted 
at the station he hadn’t even 
enough money for a Pullman. 
He had to climb into a Pullman, 
and then sneak through into the 
day coach. 

It was then that he saw that 
advertising did not pay, and he 
threw up that job, and went 


home to St. Paul to write a 
novel. Statistics show that 
12,536 young men annually 


throw up their jobs and go back 
home to write a novel. ‘This 
has all come about since Fitz- 
gerald set the example, for the book 
he wrote that winter was “This Side 
of Paradise”, and he was launched. 

His success as an author was a great 
surprise to the home circle. He had 
always lived in St. Paul, but the Fitz- 
geralds were not what is known as 
literary people, in spite of their de- 
scent from the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner”. Scott’s father was 
in business, and Scott was never ad- 
dicted to prowling about the public 
library. He was much too attractive a 
boy to be allowed much seclusion. 
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However he did enjoy scrawling 
note-books full of various suggestions 
and impressions and witticisms, when 
the other faithful students of the St. 
Paul Academy and later those of the 
Newman School as well were busy 
adding and subtracting and wondering 
over what takes the ablative. In the 
Newman School he decided to run off 
a musical comedy, and two years later 
he spent his whole Freshman year at 
Princeton writing the Triangle Show, 
which left him no time for algebra, 
trigonometry, co-ordinate geometry 
and hygiene. But the Triangle Club 
accepted the show, and he tutored his 
way back to college and acted in his 
own work as a chorus girl. 

The war came next, and as Aide- 
de-Camp to General J. F. Ryan he 
was able to spend his Saturday after- 
noons writing a hundred and twenty- 
thousand word novel, ‘““The Romantic 
Egotist”, which was merely a prepara- 
tory exercise apparently. Publishers 
thought it original and very well writ- 
ten but not quite what they were look- 
ing for at the moment. A great many 
publishers were in that frame of mind 
about it, but they did not manage to 
extinguish the writing impetus in him. 
The winter after the war, before he 
took up advertising, he collected 122 
rejection slips, and by way of en- 
couragement sold one story for $30. 


; = THE CLOWN. wi 


Never has he lived that amorphous 
affair known as the literary life. He 
is too active for that, and too gregari- 
ous. To the younger set of St. Paul 
he was known as a dining-out, danc- 
ing-out country-club boy, and it was 
a surprise when it was said about that 
he wanted to write. But literary peo- 
ple there didn’t take his ambitions as 
a joke. He became a great friend of 
Charles Flandrau’s, who twenty years 
ago published “Harvard Episodes”, 
stories of freshmen and sophomores, 
done somewhat in the Henry James 
manner. There is no resemblance be- 
tween the Flandrau book and Fitz- 
gerald’s, but with Mr. Flandrau, Scott 
found a sympathetic and intelligent 
critic, someone who could understand 
why he chose rather to write than to 
sell bonds. He had already begun to 
work with an energy unflagging in 
spite of his invitations to dinner. It 
sustained him even through the ardu- 
ous business of rewriting “This Side 
of Paradise”, changing it, at his pub- 
lisher’s advice from the first to the 
third person. 

Such application, of course, is not 
associated with the temperament of 
any merely clever young man. The 
popular picture of a blond boy scrib- 
bling off best sellers in odd moments 
between parties is nonsense. He’s a 
very grave, hardworking man, and 
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shows it. In fact there is definitely 
the touch of the melancholy often 
obvious upon him. 

He is wary of the limitations of his 
experience. 

Very deliberately he has taken as 
the field for his talent the great story 
of American wealth. His research 
is in the chronicles of the big business 
juntos of the last fifty years; and the 
drama of high finance, with the per- 
sonalities of the major actors, Harri- 
man, Morgan, Hill, is his serious 
study. He saw how the money was 
being spent; he has made it his busi- 
ness to ferret out how it was cornered. 

Although Mrs. Fitzgerald once 
bought a bond, no young people, with 
such an income, are more far removed 
from the ordinary affairs of business. 
A twenty-dollar-a-week clerk must 
know more of the practical business 
world than Scott Fitzgerald who can 
not live on thirty thousand a year, and 
yet who earns every cent he has. 

His information, to be sure, on the 
general history of this American phase 
is remarkable. His most trivial stories 
have a substantial substratum of in- 
formation. 

It should yield more and more re- 
vealing, penetrating pictures of 
American life as he settles gravely 
down in the twilight of the thirties. 

—Joun CHapin MosHer 
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MOULDING 
THE PUBLIC MIND 


MONG the news items of the 
A which make one wonder if 
anything is stable in this old 
helter-skelter world of ours, is the sug- 
gestion that Ivy L. Lee is handling 
the Russian Soviet account. If this 
is true we may look next week for the 
D.A.R. to form a sans culottes brigade 
and march on the Federal jail at Leav- 
enworth, brandishing torches. 

Mr. Lee, for those of you who lead 
sheltered lives, has long been the press- 
agent de luxe for such radical organi- 
zations as the Standard Oil Company, 
and has devoted his energies to prov- 
ing, by insidious leaflets and gentle 
epistles, that the present capitalistic 
system is really a branch of the 
Quaker Church, carrying on the work 
begun by St. Francis of Assisi. 

And now Mr. Lee has suddenly 
seen a vision on the road to Damascus 
and has heard a voice calling, “Come 
over to Leningrad and help us!” He 
denies that he is being retained by 
anyone else in this evangelical work 
and says that it just came to him out 
of a clear sky, a realization that the 
Soviet Government must be recog- 
nized if our modern civilization is to 
mean anything at all. The news that 
the Standard Oil had just completed 
negotiations with the Soviet for 190,- 
000 tons of refined oil for $3,200,- 
000 came as a distinct shock to Mr. 
Lee. 

Although he has probably already 
mapped out a rough plan for the pub- 
licity in this work, may we suggest an 
outline for Mr. Lee, based on a study 
of his methods in the old days before 
he saw the Light when he was trying 
to bring the Public to a saner view of 
Private Property and its Relation to 
the Commonweal? 


1. A barage of pamphlets re-print- 
ing a speech made by Oscar of the 
Waldorf before the convention of In- 
ternational Restaurateurs telling of 
combinations with Russian caviar 
which can be made for Sunday night 
supper. 


2. Personal letters to a _ selected 
mailing list bringing out the point that 
Russia is centrally located, if you hap- 
pen to look at it from the right point 
on the map. 


3. Copies of a speech made by 


Bishop Manning in which he urges 
tolerance. 

4. Magazine articles by Isaac Mar- 
cosson in which Russian weather is 
spoken of favorably. 


5. Connivance with Morris Gest 
for the importation of a herd of Rus- 
sian dancers, members of which are to 
be sent out on Tuesday afternoons 
to address women’s clubs on “How to 


Squat Down Without Toppling 
Over”. 
6. An article for the American 


Magazine on Trotsky: “Building Up 
a Sales Organization for a Nation”. 


7. Articles in the women’s maga- 
zines on “The Etiquette of Recogni- 
tion”, 

8. Copies of a speech delivered by 
Nicholas Murray Butler on “Liberal 
Republicanism”. 
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9. Souvenir boots to be sent to a 
selected list of society-leaders. 

10. A culminating gun in the cam- 
paign in which the New York Her- 
ald Tribune is fooled into printing a 
letter on the widening of the Grand 
Concourse which is, in reality, an 
acrostic spelling “RECOGNIZED SOVIET 
RUSSIA”. 

If this campaign does not swing 
public sentiment around in the right 
direction, we don’t know our public, 
or we don’t know our Ivy Lee. 

—Rosert BENCHLEY 


LOVE 
BELOW TENTH STREET 


Love is a blue guitar 
Chimed with a golden string, 
Love is a samovar, 
Love is a blue guitar; 
Love is a nenuphar 
Or almost anything 
When it isn’t a blue guitar 
Chimed with a golden string. 
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OF ALL THINGS 


IVILIZATION is now going 

through a period of nasal disas- 
ters. The casualties of a single day 
involved the eminent Roman nose of 
Mussolini and the pokey Bostonian ap- 
pendage of Reverend Frank Chase of 
the Watch and Chain Society. 


The spokesman for this depart- 
ment let it become known today that 
he is not in favor of introducing the 
Oxford form of university organiza- 
tion here. Six colleges, all Harvard, 
are something he cannot view with 
equanimity. 

e 


We congratulate the Grand Duke 
Nicholas upon his election as Honor- 
ary, Nonresident, Corresponding Czar 
and hotheir to the Russian throne. 
This is a splendid opening for a man 
who is not subject to homesickness. 


We gather from the remarks of 
Mr. Buckner that one of America’s 
greatest industries is that of turning 
denatured into goodnatured alcohol. 

* 


Sir Thomas Lipton says he will try 
for the yacht cup again. It is esti- 
mated that ten million standardized 
Americans simultaneously exclaimed: 
“Well, he’s a good sport!” 

. 


During the forthcoming impeach- 
ment proceedings, Senators will not be 
permitted to make speeches. It begins 
to look as though nobody would enjoy 
this party but Mr. Dawes. 

. 


The Filipinos should not be encour- 
aged to get up any false hopes over the 
coming visit of the President’s repre- 
sentative, Colonel Thompson. Our 
promise of independence has been 
erased by rubber. 





“Huh! Last year we was Russians—This year 
were Spanish—Next year we'll probably be our- 


selves, playin’ the sticks! 


yo 
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We have decided to be a confession 
magazine and tell all. There are 
11,246 lawyers in New York. 

. 


Nothing in Nature, they say, is use- 
less. Some people not good for any- 
thing else can write letters to the 
papers telling us how to cure the world 
of crime. 

* 


We do not take any stock in the 
report that Monte Carlo is about to 
reform. After talking it over with 
our banker and our pastor we have 
decided to sell it short. 

e 


The House of Representatives has 
refused to reapportion the Congres- 
sional districts on the basis of the 1920 
census. It was felt that too many 
jobs would be endangered. The Con- 
stitution, like the well-trained child, 
should be supported and adored but 
not allowed to make a nuisance of 
itself. 

. 


The English have invented the 
word, “Floridabbling”. The name is 
a good one but, from what we hear, 
Floridabbling is becoming quite Flori- 
dangerous. 

© 


“Reich Staggering under Dawes 
Plan,” says a Times headline. Here- 
inafter to be known as the stagger 
plan. 

° 


It looks like a cool and comfortable 
summer for the human race. All who 
are not in the Arctic will be swim- 


ming the English Channel. 


Financial experts say that Henry 
Ford is now a billionaire. Henceforth 
we shall treat with great respect his 
views on prohibition, fiddlers, Jews, 
politics and history. And gosh! how 
we dread it! 

. 


What has become of the old-fash- 
ioned newspaper which discussed other 
matters besides the liquor question? 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


Women’s AUXILIARY 


The ladies of the Plum Street Church have 
discarded clothes of all kinds. Call at 44 North 
Plum Street and inspect them.—Western Paper. 


We gather that this is a “take off” 
of our Broadway productions for 
charity. 
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“Well! This is a surprise!” 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Deus ex Machina 


WHE Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment was 
gj to meet at eleven o’clock 
b> Yay sharp, at the City Hall. 
28 Tn case you are not quite 
sure what the Board is, it will be 
enough to say that it practically runs 
New York City. Of course, there 
are the Aldermen, too. But they only 
pass laws and such. It is the Board 
of Estimate that spends the $300,- 
000,000 the city collects in taxes every 
year. And anybody that spends so much 
money is just about running things. 
The Board has one trait which 
marks it plainly as a democratic con- 
cern. Whenever it meets, it allows 
any citizen who is so disposed to step 
forward and complain of the way the 
Board is managing its affairs. And on 
this particular morning, there were a 
great many who had come down to 
the City Hall to speak their minds. 
They were crowded into the assembly 





chamber, some three hundred of them, 
most of them women and most of 
them quite obviously excited at this 
participation in great public enterprise. 
As the finger of the big clock drew 
closer and closer to eleven, the excite- 
ment seemed to grow. And every eye 
in the room was fixed on the vacant 
chair at the Board table where present- 
ly Mayor James Walker would appear 
and set the wheels moving. 

His chair, as it happened, was the 
only one vacant just then. The 
chairs belonging to the other members 
of the Board: the Comptroller, the 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
and the five Borough Presidents, were 
amply filled by Irish appearing gentle- 
men, deeply engaged in the shuffling of 
important looking papers. Everything 
was waiting on the Mayor, because of 
course the meeting could not start 
without him. And—there! Eleven 
o’clock was striking. 

But, singularly enough, the Mayor 
did not appear. The Board members 
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at the table went on shuffling their 
papers. ‘There was a lull in the whis- 
pering of the three hundred. The 
newspaper reporters went on with 
their jokes and subdued laughter. 


FTER fifteen minutes of this, a 

friendly reporter whispered that 

I must not be impatient. “Jimmie is 

always a little late,” he confided. “He 

generally shows up, all right. But he 
isn’t any worm-chaser.” 

Thus reassured, I determined to 
indulge a growing fancy to inspect 
the ancient little building in which we 
were met. ‘The chamber where we 
sat, despite the distracting elements of 
the crowd, and government itself 
champing at the bit, had already im- 
pressed its chaste beauty upon me. 

Barring an old, red-gold canopy of 
silk that sheltered the chair in which, 
after due time, the Mayor would sit, 
the room is pure white. It is some- 
what long for its width, with high 
windows down the side and overhead 
a curved ceiling that old New Eng- 
landers would call a barrel. At each 
end there is a semi-circular alcove, 
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guarded by six fluted columns with 
capitals that are deft combinations of 
Corinthian and Ionic. The very 
benches, stretching backward from 
the half-moon desk at which the 
Board sits, are white. In the corners 
are old paintings, rich and dark against 
the soft white walls, representing old 
gentlemen in white satin breeches and 
fawn colored hats. Fine gentlemen 
those, the old time governors of New 
York City. 

I wandered out into the corridor, 
crowded with secret fellows who 
whispered in the corners, in search of 
more beautiful rooms. And I en- 
countered, by the greatest of fortune, 
a lady who could show me. She was 
very small and gray, and I think the 
city employs her to talk about this old 
building that she loves. 

The building was designed in 1803 
by John McComb, she said. But it 
took nine years to build it, so that De 
Witt Clinton was the first Mayor to 
set up his office there, in 1812. Since 
then, for 114 years, New York’s 
mayors have occupied Clinton’s room. 
All of the building is marble except 
the northern wall, which is brown 
stone. The old lady laughed when 
she retold the story of that northern 
wall: “They thought,” she said, “it 
would be extravagance to put up a 
marble wall there for the pigs and 
cows to look at. Nobody lived beyond 
the hall in those days except farmers.” 

She was very angry, still, at Mayor 
McClellan. Twenty years ago, it 
seems, he had the building sandblasted. 
It cut all the polish from the marble, 
and left it looking rather more like 
simple granite. 

She grew lyric over the great, curv- 
ing stairway. And well she might. It 
is a curious construction, but not so 
curious as to lose its astonishing grace 
and sweep. Architects from every 
end of the world, she said, come here 
to marvel at it, and copy it. 

We prowled among old, quiet 
rooms, regarding the carved marble 
and carved wood and adroitly wrought 
iron railings. And we quite agreed, 
she and I, that here, without doubt 
was the most soothing and the most 
romantic building in all New York. 


UT there was a commotion down 
the hall. Perhaps the Mayor was 
coming, at last. I hurried back to my 


seat in the council room. ‘They were 
still whispering, although the faces of 
those women who were standing in the 
aisles seemed a bit weary. The clock 











said it was then exactly twelve fifteen. 

Sure enough, a few minutes later, 
Mayor Walker came in. A trail of 
followers wound behind him as he 
nodded, debonair and not in the least 
apologetic, towards his fellows of the 
Board and the audience. He smiled 
at the waiting crowd, and they forgot 
the long wait. 

My reporter friend whispered to 
me, “You see? Hylan used to chain 
himself to his job. He never was late. 
But everybody quarreled with him 
just because he took it all so seriously. 
Jimmie never quarrels with anybody. 
He can get by with anything.” 





And, sure enough, I remembered 
that Hylan, who worked from nine to 
seven every day, was scourged and bit- 
terly reproached for his winter jaunts 
to Palm Beach. While Mayor Walker 
comes to the City Hall when he 
fancies, and goes down to watch the 
baseball teams train when he fancies, 
and nobody minds. 

Three hundred and twenty items 
were on the calendar. And Mayor 
Walker had, being the chairman, to 
speak a minimum of fifty words to 
dispose of each. He drummed off the 
routine phrases with swift precision, 
frowning. It was his frowning, 
doubtless, which gave such contrast to 
his occasional mild witticisms that the 
crowd roared with laughter. 

Once, for example, a Borough 
President remarked that a street ex- 
tension would be paid for by the city 
and the property owners, half and 
half. “Fifty-fifty,” he phrased it. 

“Fifty-fifty,” repeated the Mayor, 
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adjusting his glasses. “Sounds like a 
famous practice!” 

The Board listened, amiably, to the 
speech of Mr. Stewart Browne, 
avowed friend of the capitalists and 
avowed enemy of renting tenants. He 
is a feline gentleman, who appears at 
every Board meeting, objects violently 
to something or other, is upbraided by 
his opponents because he is an English- 
man, and generally loses his points. 

Several ladies came forward to ad- 
dress the Board. Mayor Walker was 
profoundly courteous. He smiled at 
them, and at the end of each speech, 
he thanked them graciously for their 
appearance. 

There was one very large delega- 
tion which approached the bar, confi- 
dent and loaded down with briefs. 
The Mayor suggested with all the 
good nature possible that they go away 
and come back in three hours. 
Already, they had waited two hours, 
most of them standing up, for this op- 
portunity. But they took his sugges- 
tion with entire grace, bowed with 
happy friendliness, and filed out of 
the room to sit on the steps downstairs 
until their moment should arrive. 

With an added modicum of 
gravity, the Board—directed of course 
by the Mayor—appropriated $7,482,- 
600 for the building of schools in 
New York. Such an event called for 
a speech from the Mayor. He de- 
livered it boldly, in the true manner 
of a deus ex machina (machina poli- 
tica, of course). A very pat speech. 

“‘He probably spent at least an hour 
studying the school problem before 
making that speech,” observed my re- 
porter friend, smiling. ‘“‘You could 
probably spend a year on it, and not 
make such a good one.” 

The meeting broke up, and Mayor 
Walker hurried away. Behind him 
there remained a faint flavor of 
laughter, and entire good humor. 
Only one voice was heard that had a 
sardonic note, and that belonged to an 
ancient relic of the Hylan days. 

“Wait,” he said, “until Jimmie 
gets a real problem to sulve. He’s had 
smooth sailing this far, but I want to 
see him up against a knotty proposi- 
tion.” 

There was a chorus of laughter 
from a crowd of minor politicians. 

“Sure,” they cried, “just wait. 
He’ll get off one wise-crack and one 
solid shot, and the solid shot will hit 
the bull’s-eye square in the middle.” 

And New York had been governed 
one more day.—Morris Markey 
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F the end of 
iE world is 
going to be as 
blurred and bumpy 
a business as the 
several plays which 


have imagined it, 
this department 


does not recom- 
mend you to the agencies for 
seats in advance. “Glory 


Hallelujah”, clinging tempo- 
rarily to the Broadhurst, is a play about 
the end of the world. 

The might of its theme degenerates 
into a might-have-been. A freezing, 
fatal shadow between sun and earth 
sends all the habitues of a Bowery 
lodging house into all the accepted 
variations of hysteria. The virtuous 
one runs wild, the brave man kills 
himself in fear, the toughest egg of 
all grows evangelical and kindly, the 
little slavey whose life has been hell 
on earth, filth, bruises and a scrubbing 
pail, passes singing like Pippa up the 
highroad to heaven. 

A curiously raucous sense of horror 
lurches through this fantasy of bullies, 
bums and Raggedy Anns. Pathos is 
in its choir with a clear but faltering 
treble. A grim jocularity dies out with 
the first act. From then on there are 
too many drunken heebee-jeebees, too 
poorly and explosively uttered. Still, 
Goethe and Milton both realized that 
describing the end of the world was 
beyond their vocabularies. “Glory 
Hallelujah” is the first play of ‘Thomas 
Mitchell, actor, and Bertram Bloch. 

It is excellently acted, especially by 
its two women-folk, June Walker and 
Hilda Vaughn. 


HE revivals are always with us. 

So long as they are Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals, who in his right 
state of humor can demur? Those 
latter-day Savoyards, the Shuberts, 
having turned a large trick with “The 
Mikado” last season, now launch that 
old ship of mirthful state, “H.M.S. 
Pinafore”. They are sumptuously 
Shubertian about it. From the hold to 
the poop and topmost mizzen, the 
decks are crowded with a hundred 
lasses that loved a century of sailors. 
Several of those principals who 
made the Shubert “Mikado” the Shu- 
bert “Mikado” are here again in all 
their vocal glory. Though William 
Danforth climbs down to take the 
shorter role of Dick Deadeye, he re- 
mains a chief delight, a tradition of 
how Gilbert and Sullivan ought to 





go. There’s Tom Burke as Ralph 
Rackstraw, Marguerite Namara as 
Josephine, and who am I to complain? 
Then they have brought in John E. 
Hazzard to be a tidy Sir Joseph, and 
trundled up Fay Templeton in all her 
rotundity of good-nature to have a go 
at the Little Buttercup. 

There is a Charleston horn-pipe, 
danced to music from other Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas—which is no 
worse, of course, than a ballet stuck 
into “Carmen” and danced to music 
from other Bizet scores. And there 
are dozens of dozens of sisters and 
cousins and aunts, and sailors in the 
prettiest panties all up and down the 
yardarms. A most lusty, unstinting 
production. But my own private defi- 
nition of a New Yorker would be the 
man who thinks this extravaganza at 
the Century is “Pinafore”. 


AT and Mike must have been pass- 

ing a well-known theatrical store- 
house the other week when Pat was 
bewailing all the Knights of Pythias 
swords and whoop-skirts left languish- 
ing inside. “All right,” says Mike, 
“we'll revive “T'wo Orphans’.” “The 
Two Orphans” is now revived at the 
Cosmopolitan. It has an all-star cast. 
Each star is as many miles away from 
all the other stars as Orion is from 
Venus—and if I don’t know anything 
about astronomy, I have at any rate 
some idea of how old a play “The 
Two Orphans” is. Old and yet pretty 
good fun. Swashbuckling melodrama 
has never gone one better. 

There are lots of dilapidated old 
scenes in it, which may make you won- 
der what all the growling is about. 
There is a garden fete wherein a bevy 
of Bendel’s best customers with Louis 
Quinze legs do a lot of what-the- 
Watteau laughter. But then again 
there are occasional climaxes which 
the movies have not entirely monopo- 
lized—and so you may have some fun 
on your own account out of the simple 
ruse of taking the kiddies to see it. 

In the famous off-hand manner of 
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famous all-star 
casts, there are the 
Sisters Nash at 
work, Fay Bainter, 
May Robson, Hen- 
rietta Crosman, 
Robert Lorraine, 
Robert Warwick, 
Wilton Lackaye, 


Gorky Hallelujah!—T he Spring Revival Rush Jose Ruben and several bur- 
—The New Pinafore and the Old Orphans. 


nishedé others of the sort, all 
having a bit of difficulty in 
drawing their speeches from their 
sheaths, but whirling them bravely 
and plunging them home in the hearts 
of their countrymen. The audience 
up and hurrahs for Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen in the first flush of her 
eighty-first year. 

But I have just discovered that 
David Paul Brown’s “Sertorius, or, 
The Roman Patriot” which Junius 
Brutus Booth first played in Philadel- 
phia in 1830, has not been revived 
for a long while. 


EAU GALLANT”, a comedy of 

ideal New York manners, in 
which Lionel Atwill plays at the Ritz, 
is the work of a cultivated Baltimo- 
rean, Stuart Olivier, author ere this of 
“The Bride” and other chance en- 
trants into theatrical competition. No 
doubt “Beau Gallant” is the best of 
them, but it is a tame robin among 
the macaws and flamingos of this 
gaudy season. 

The Beau is a nice gentleman. 
proudly contending that persons of his 
class do not work in trade. So he goes 
into debt and his sentimental little 
secretary gets him out of it. Sudden 
inheritances and profitable marriages 
make everything straight. The Beau 
can go on being a gentleman—and go 
on telling everybody so. 

Mr. Atwill, as usual, is a master of 


the technique of being Mr. Atwill. 


P at the Alhambra, West 126th 

Street, and guaranteed to come 
no farther downtown this season, 
there is Florence Mills in her newest 
negroid revue, “Blackbirds of 1926”. 
They tell of it as a tryout for an im- 
pending London jaunt. The Mills of 
the gods is as baffling and bright as 
ever. As a chip of the old coal mine 
she outshines all white diamonds on 
the breast of lower Broadway. 

Lew Leslie has spanked this revue 
into a state of great, jazzic liveliness. 
The company does all things required 
and beseeched. But it is all of it the 
Mills’s blackbird pie—G. W. G. 





























IV. One PartTNeER 
[« funny how you find out about 


the early lives of fellows you meet 

in the crook game. I don’t re- 
member who told me about how Jas- 
per got started as a grafter. He was 
a man when I was a kid and in the 
years we did business together he sel- 
dom mentioned his early days. But 
somehow I pieced out his start. And 
since I’m going to tell you how Jasper 
and I ran together on Broadway, and 
how he finally let a woman send him 
to the graveyard, I’d better start at the 
beginning. 

His first job, when he was sixteen, 
was working as news butcher on a 
train out of Madison, Wisconsin. 
One day on the train he ran into a 
man who was famous as the king of 
pickpockets and came pretty near de- 
serving that title. Anyway, he got 
talking to Jasper, and as it turned out 
he trained Jasper to be his stall. 

After they’d been working together 
a few years, something big came up in 
England, the Queen’s Jubilee, and the 
pickpocket went across to make it 
more interesting. He took Jasper with 
him. And while they were over there 
Jasper ran into a pretty English girl 
and married her. He brought her 
home with him, and quit the pick- 
pocket to join a mob of fly guys that 
were blackmailing rich mice—if you 
know what a mouse is. When I met 
Jasper he was working with this mob 
out of the drag honkatonk called The 
Sharon, in Third Avenue around the 
corner from Tammany Hall. It was 
some joint. 

I was working afternoons for the 
biggest racing partnership ever in New 
York, run by Sim Dimmel. Our in- 
formation bureau occupied the whole 
twentieth floor of the Syndicate Build- 
ing on Park Row opposite the General 
Post Office. We had forty poolrooms 
in town, and furnished two hundred 
more with all their racing news by 
telephone. Sim Dimmel’s pet room 
was in a suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where the exclusive young bloods bet 
their fancy money on the ponies. 

One day Sim Dimmel met a beauti- 


MEMORIES 
OF A CRIMINAL Fy, 


ful blonde in the lobby of the Wal- 
dorf and fell for her hard. She 
seemed to like him, although her real 
man was George O’Hara, a Chicago 
Central Station detective who had 
been run out of Chicago for grafting. 
The blonde put O’Hara in Sim’s way, 
and Sim began to like the smart-look- 
ing ex-cop too. He didn’t seem to sus- 
pect anything, or if he did he was 
willing to take it. Anyway he made 
O’Hara manager of the Waldorf 
room, taking the bets and so on. 

I was giving O’Hara his racing 
news on an open wire—steady connec- 
tion—from Park Row to the Wal- 
dorf, and writing sheet as he sent in 
his bets to me on the wire. I soon 
knew his voice and name although I’d 
never seen him. 

At this time I uncovered a wire-tap- 
ping game, and saved Dimmel a bar- 
rel of money in the nick of time. On 
the strength of it I asked him for some 
money and when he turned me down, 
I determined to get mine anyway. 

I had to work very carefully, so 
I picked Jasper, a 
smooth talker with 
unlimited gall, to 
trail Dimmel at the 
Waldorf until he 
located thisO’ Hara; 
then to ask the ex- 
bull whether he 
loved Sim Dimmel 
better than he loved 
money. Pretty soon 
Jasper came back 
with O’Hara’s an- 
swer. It was, “Lead 
me to it.” And the 
next step was a 
conference with 
O’Hara, with the 
beautiful —_ blonde 
present as his brains. 

We decided to 
take six hundred 
dollars apiece a day. 
As soon as a race was 
over, I’d enter a bet 
on the winner on 
my sheet, showing 
it came on the wire 
from the Waldorf. 


Jasper was the go- today. 
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between each evening, handling the 
money between O’Hara and me, and 
reporting each night the day’s fake 
bets so he could keep his records tally- 
ing with mine. We made $81,000. 
Half went to O’Hara and his blonde 
and half to Jasper and me. Then 
Sim Dimmel caught us and kicked us 
all out. 

Jasper came to me right away and 
asked me how much cash I had. I 
had about $1,000. I was a spender. 
Jasper wasn’t and had nearly $20,000 
of his bit left. He said I knew the 
horse game and that he didn’t; and 
proposed we take our combined bank 
rolls and make book on a fifty-fifty 
basis. ‘That was fine. So we bought 
a café, at 5 West Twenty-second 
Street and started making book there. 
Pretty soon we hired the second floor 
of 16 West Twenty-second Street 
and opened a poolroom there, and an- 
other in Southern Boulevard in the 
Bronx. 

Before we opened the room at 16 
West Twenty-second Street, we had 
to have a stall business to cover the 
gambling, and just then along came 
young Dugan, who used to work as 
Dimmel’s chauffeur. There were no 
taxicabs in New York yet, and he 
wanted me to buy him a car, to rent 
it out by the hour, on shares. On the 
spur of the moment I invented The 





“My! But I got the spring fever awful bad 
I haven’t even been able to think!” 





——— 
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Metropolitan Auto Agency and stuck 
that name on the door of the room at 
Number Sixteen, our horse poolroom. 
I got our telephones in under that 
name and advertised cars to rent by 
telephone, day or night. It was the 
first renting agency of its kind in New 
York. We fitted up a small side room 
with a bed, bath and telephone for 
Dugan, just off the big room where 
gambling went on, horses by day, 
poker by night. 

Soon Dugan was driving me to and 
from daylight holdups, and the news- 
papers and cops going wild. Jasper 
managed the saloon and the poker 
game. He knew a lot of Central 
Office detectives, having been pinched 
about one hundred times but never 
doing a bit, and he steered many of 
these extra fly bulls to our poker game. 
They loved to play and drink beer. 
On the other side of the door, where 
he could hear the chips clicking, young 
Dugan used to sit for hours, studying 
law. Dugan had a set idea—to be- 
come a lawyer. When his share of 
the holdups was $20,000 he told me 
he was quitting. He did quit too, 
went back South, bought his mother a 
home, and I see his name in a South- 
ern paper every now and then, win- 
ning a case for some corporation. 

He quit at the right time, because 
he missed the vice crusade of 1907 
that closed our rooms and brought in 
the taxicabs too. 

Jasper figured in a case you may 
remember. During William J. 
Bryan’s last Presidential campaign, 
his campaign headquarters were at the 
Vendome Hotel. He brought with 
him a seven-foot cowboy mayor from 
Nebraska who wore two six shooters 
and a diamond stud as big as your 
thumb. Jasper got the stud while he 
glad-handed the cowboy in the lobby. 
You may recollect the fun the news- 
papers had over it. Jasper got $625 
for the stud. 

Jasper kept his English wife on the 
square in a nice little Yorkville flat. 
But just before our soft gambling 
graft stopped he went crazy over a 
pretty little seventeen-year-old stenog- 
rapher. He fixed up a flat for her 
on West Twenty-third Street. Her 
mother threatened him for abduction, 
so he got the girl to rope a young ball 
player with the Giants and marry him. 
Immediately after the ceremony she 
left. ‘The ball player came down to 
the saloon with blood in his eye but he 
got an awful beating and went away. 


The girl began slaving for Jasper. 


He was a terrible taskmaster to 
her but he was crazy about her, 
too. 

About that time things got 
hot and we closed our gambling 
joints. I lammed to New 
Orleans and left Jasper to take 
care of the saloon. While I was 
away he sold the saloon and took 
a new name. He soon became 
well known on Broadway as 
Charles M. Kelly. As Kelly 
he was a real tin horn sport. 
He played around cabarets and 
could spend five dollars and 
make it look like a thousand. 
He had the air, all right. And 
that manner of his hooked two 
suckers who put up money for 
him to buy the big saloon under 
the Flatiron Building. It was 
certainly swell, as you may 
recollect. 

Bear in mind, that pretty 
little girl was still slaving for 
him. One June day he took her 
up to Katonah Lake, as Mrs. 
Kelly. He left her at the hotel 
there and came back to the Flat- 
iron on business. He stayed 
there a few days and late Satur- 
day afternoon, June twenty- 
eighth, he told his head bar- 
tender he was going back to 
Katonah over Sunday. The bar- 
tender told me afterwards he 
saw Jasper take a gun from a 
drawer behind the bar. He was 
surprised because Jasper always 
was afraid of guns. He never 
had carried one. 

Well, he went to Katonah. 
He got there shortly after dark 
and asked the hotel proprietor 
where Mrs. Kelly was. He said 
she had gone out driving with a 
young college man. Jasper sat 
on the porch chatting with the 
boss until the car finally came 
up. He went out as it stopped 
and called to her as she stood up 
to get out. When she answered 
him, he pulled out the gun and fired 
one shot at her. She dropped. Then 
Jasper turned the revolver on himself 
and sent a bullet through his brain. 

Jasper, of course, died instantly. 
But the girl only had one eye shot out, 
and they say she is clerking in an East 
Side bakery now. Funny thing, that 
English wife is working in a bakery 
too. 

It was surprising about Jasper’s 
money. Everybody knew he had a 
lot of it. I figured it about $200,000. 








“Me too. I always say I'd do almost 
anything fer a bit o tripe.” 


. * 
But not one penny ever was found. 
He was very secret about money, put- 
ting it into several banks under fake 
names. 

Jasper had always told me that 
when he died he wanted his ashes 
scattered over Broadway from the top 
of the Flatiron Building. But after 
he killed himself in such a foolish 
way, out of jealousy over that girl, of 
course nobody paid any attention. 
Anyway he owed me $2,100 as my 
share of the saloon sale.—Jor TayLor 




































Early Renaissance remains one of the 

most glorious epochs in the history of 

the arts—immortalized by the beauty of its 
treasures. © BN) Y Yy wy 


Q Unfettered by the ecclesiastical influence 
of earlier times, genius flowered in that new- 
born freedom of creative spirit and seemed 
to touch artist and artisan alike. VW WY 


q For even the humblest craftsman wrought 
the simpler forms with exceeding skill, that 
they might fittingly accompany the great 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


works of his masters. “» Centuries have 
passed, yet that same unity of spirit between 
artist and artisan exists today—indeed, may 
be visualized in the furniture and kindred 
objects arranged at these Galleries in a series 
of decorative ensembles. GY YW YW Y 


q Historic pieces, their mellowed wood aglow 
with the patine of passing years, are grouped 
with reproductions wrought by cabinetmakers 
who: cherish the best traditions of the Old 
World guild. Vw VO YYW Vv wY 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 
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THE WEEK 


On Aquazone, a day begun 
Is bound to be a lucky one. 
Thus Mon. 


’Tis why, while conning all the news 
A glass of Aquazone I choose 
On Tues. 


And Aquazone I drink instead 
Of other liquid, ere my bed 
Each Wed. 


And Aquazone for mine, dear sirs, 
Whenever highball time occurs 
On Thurs. 


Then, if my throat is parched and dry, 
There’s naught but Aquazone to try 
On Fri. 


Thus, when I’d sampled this and that, 
I had a case sent to my flat 
On Sat. 
—Pui.ip SPEYCE 
b+ © + 


CHECK! 


“It is a great consolation in these days of 
unanimous drinking to be sure at least on 
one point—the quality of one’s mineral 
water. I consider Aquazone a drink of 
the first water.” 

—C.ayton HamiLton 


+ + + 
In face of all the things being said about 
Florida, we wish to state that we are still 


doing a flourishing little business down 
there. Floridians—those who really live 


there—may not be buying real estate 
every day, but they do have fine thirsts 
and know how best to quench them. 





Everyone who is able, seems to be rushing 
to avoid the rush to Europe and the de- 
mand for cases of AQUAZONE as bon 
voyage gifts is up again. For, as many 
discovered last year, this beverage works 
wonders, not only as a mixer with ships’s 
stores but as a preventative against mal de 
mer. 
e b&b + 


From time to time somebody complains 
that AQUAZONE is not on sale at a// 
druggists, grocers, restaurants and hotels. 
That is true. But most of them sell it 


and the number increases weekly. The 
chances are all in your favor. 
VANDERBILT 6434 
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MANHATTAN MANUAL 


GREENWICH VILLAGE — Contains 
about everything but artists. The 
Village, as the initiates are privileged 


to call it, consists principally of cel- « 
lars yclept anything in the animal ° 


kingdom, preceded by an adjective 
of color. It is much frequented by 
college freshmen who dance here 
at prices a bit higher than on Park 
Avenue. Some very attractive paper 
weights, pencil sharpeners, grape 
scissors and batik lingerie can be 
purchased at the surrounding shops. 
Don’t pronounce the “w’”’. 


METROPOLITAN MusEuM oF ART: 
Any day will do for your visit to 
this beautiful memorial to foreign 
artists; it will always be pay day. 
The Rodin collection is interesting 
—here are stone and marble frag- 
ments, some of which have never 
even been touched by the sculptor. 
On the same floor there is a fairly 
complete collection 
of Greek and Roman 
statuary, a bit risque, 
and in rather bad re- 
pair, also the Egyp- 
tian undertaking par- 
lors which display 
handsome tombs and 
mummies. The paint- 
ing exhibits are up- 
stairs. Here are ex- 
amples of the trowel 
school in oils. At one 
time the museum was 
accused of contain- 
ing one picture, the 





contains numerous stuffed denizens 
of the deep, including a most mons- 
trous whale—e. g., ye Gods and 
little fishes. On your way out, look 
at the cross-sections of the great 
California redwoods. (Particularly 
suggested for egotists and Califor- 
nians.) ‘Those are meteorites, not 
umbrella stands, as one might think, 
in the entrance. 


THe New York “400”—Recently 
reduced to only 3.98. (Homi soit 
qui mal y pense.) 


New York Pusuiic Lisrary—The 
summer is the best time for a visit 
as you can then see the surf bathing 
during the day and the camping out 
at night. On the ground floor will 
be found a very convenient check 
room where bags, parcels, etc., may 
be left free of charge while the 
owner attends to his other affairs 

before taking the 5:15; 

in fact, the Library is a 

very handy adjunct to 

the Grand Central, 
serving as waiting room, 
newsstand, baggage 
room and phone booth. 

The card index is very 

complete and the Li- 

brary actually has some 

of the books listed. (Sug- 
gestion: Try volume 

B-321, a7, if not worn 

out and if the Libra- 

rian will let you.) Also, 








work of a living art- 

ist; this has been publicly denied. 
The Museum performs two great 
services—it is the concert hall of 
the hoi polloi, and the interior deco- 
rating shops of the plutocrats whom 
it has taken under its American 
Wing. 


Museum oF Natura History—At 
the end of each fiscal year, this in- 
stitution claims the largest national 
debt extant, outside of the Chinese 
Republic. In one room is ensconced 
the remains of the dinosaur used in 
A. Conan Doyle’s “Lost World”. 
This was erected with great scien- 
tific accuracy, and was rather a 
simple matter as they had a fossil 
tooth and knee cap to build about; 
with these to start on, the rest was 
at once self-evident. The next hall 


try smoking if you 
dare. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION—This sta- 


tion is a masterpiece of architecture 
and engineering; nothing more un- 
handy has ever been produced, ex- 
cept possibly the shuttle. On enter- 
ing you will pass through what is 
known as an arcade; an arcade is 
a row of retail shops charging on 
the average 50% more than shops 
not in an arcade. ‘There are also 
some pretty scenes along the walls, 
showing the beauties of the country 
through which the Pennsylvania 
runs. The schedules are arranged 
with such nicety that you pass all 
these at night and rise to see Pitts- 
burgh. If you’re in a hurry and 
don’t know what track your train 
leaves from, get in line at the in- 
formation booth at least 24 hours in 
advance. ‘The train shed is care- 
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These vigorous people—once half-sick 


Their ills have vanished— 
thanks to this remarkable food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-17, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


5 
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“I SUFFERED from chronic constipation. Two years 
ago my condition became desperate. To add to my dis- 
comfort I began to break out all over with boils. I con- 
sulted a physician attached to the U. S. Veteran’s Bureau, 
who advised Fleischmann’s Yeast I followed his advice. 
In six months I was free from boils My elimination was 
greatly improved. Today I am in fine physical condition.” 

Antuony Sims, Chicago, III. 
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“T WAS BOTHERED with con- 
stipation. I was also troubled 
with indigestion, accompanied by 
disagreeable skin eruptions. I took 
three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
a day. The results were astonish- 
ing. In about a week I noticed a 
great improvement. My digestive 
troubles vanished. My complex- 
ion cleared. I can now eat all the 
sweets I wish.” 

Avma L, Brortuers, Norfolk, Va. 







































“DURING the World War, 
while nursing, I became ill 
with influenza. After more 

than a year’s illness, I was 

completely run down. My 1] 
system needed a tonic. The 
doctor in attendance pre- 
scribed Fleischmann’s 11 
Yeast. The results were | 
wonderfully good—notice- . 
able even the first week. 

Since that time I have used | 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
patients with chronic con- / 
stipation and as a tonic in | 
general, with the same good / 
results.” 

Fern L. Loc KE, R. N., 
New York City. 

















THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system—aids digestion—clears the skin—ban- 
ishes constipation. Start eating it today! 








sug ers —_— 








Perhaps Beatrice Lillie comes 

to Cruger’s because she finds 
the things from this man’s shop 
go very well with her new hair- 
cut —perhaps she comes to show 
Sir “Bobbie” Peel her ideas of 
smart ties and socks. But we 
really don’t care why she drops 
in so often—so long as she con- 
tinues to do so. You will be 
interested in the following 


by 
Beatrice Lillie 


“The other day an Englishman 
who was on his first trip to 
America was complaining bit- 
terly because he missed the 
shops of ‘his London’. He said 
that he hadn’t the faintest idea 
where to go for the kind of 
things he was accustomed to 
buy. ‘Besides,’ said he, ‘most of 
your shops are so damn big I 
get lost in ’em.’ ‘But,’ I said, 
‘march with me’—and brought 
him to Cruger’s I told him that 
if 1 had taken him in blind- 
folded he would probably have 
thought I had whisked him on 
a magic rug back to Bond 
Street or Burlington Arcade.” 


CT PY 


Spring Coats at 
Greatly Reduced 


Prices 


Because we are discontinu- 
ing our Clothing Department, 
we have made drastic reduc- 
tions in the prices of our re- 
cently imported Spring top 
coats—including some excep- 
tional Harris Tweeds. A won- 
derful opportunity for those 
who “get in” on it. 


fully constructed so that you cannot 
possibly fail to miss your aged aunt 
or young country cousin when she 
exits at the fifth gate while you 
watch the first four. 


PottceE DeparRTMENT—Often called 
“the finest”, but no one has ever 
explained—“‘finest” what? When 
Mayor Walker is not out taking 
down Mayor Hylan signs or attend- 
ing banquets, he devotes his spare 
time (which is necessarily very 
little) to firing policemen. It is said 
that we still have three left which 
ought to be more than enough to 
maintain a status quo in crime. 
Then, too, it is to the motorcycle 
policemen that we owe some of the 
juiciest bits of the American lan- 
guage. That gem, “Where d’ya 
think yer goin’; t’a fire?” is theirs 
entirely. Sometimes they face- 
tiously ask this question when there 
is obviously no fire at all, which 
often makes the motorist guffaw 
with laughter and when the cop 
(American for Bobby) tenders his 
card, so that the chance acquaint- 
anceship may be speedily renewed, 
the motorist is apt to lose his self 
control completely. The Police De- 
partment is also said to be the best 
American training school for ticket 
salesmen. 


Tue Zoo—There’s a real one in the 
Bronx Park, though the lions and 
bears here closely resemble those in 
Central Park. Visit the buffaloes. 
These are interesting elaborations 
on the ordinary cow, apparently 
suggested by the American five-cent 
piece. If you care to walk a good 
deal more than a mile, the camels 
are an interesting study in en- 
vironment—everyone has chewed 
steadily since arriving in N. Y. C. 
Nobody has ever seen the beaver but 
there is a pond in case they get one. 
The names of the animals will be 
found on little signs placed at each 
cage, such as yak, emu, ibex, etc.; 
they are the work of the same 
gentleman who made a fortune in 
Cross Word Puzzles. 

—Rosert Jay Miscu 


APROPOS THE CIRCUS 
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PARFUMS de 


olnay 


PARIS 


It may or may not be true that 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes”—| 
do not really know. 


« « e 


But | do know that gentlemen prefer 
blondes — and brunettes, too — who 
are exquisitely perfumed. 


a a « 


That, uf course, is one of the reasons 
why it is the male of the species who 
makes a large percentage of the per- 
fume purchases. 


- “ + 


Also why his gift of perfume is one 
that the more dangerous sex accepts 
as a gift that conveys both good sense 
and proper sentiment. 


« « « 


The wise man, therefore, says it with 
perfume as often as he says it with 
flowers. 


4 « « 


And the very wise man, to have his gift 
doubly acceptable, waits not for any 
special occasion to give, and chooses 
one of the parfums de Volnay. 


« a a 


P.S. To any man who would be thus 
very wise but has yet to make his first 
gift of a Volnay odeur, let me suggest 
Perlerette, Yapana, Ambre de Siam 


or Chypre. 
Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 






CRUGERS 


SS ING SSS 
Eight East Forty East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 


A vulgar beast, the Elephant; 
He makes enormous meals on 
Loathsome peanuts in their shells, 
And bananas with their peels on. 
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HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, CHAIRMAN 
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CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





‘WILLIAM ALLEN Wurre 





Seemann 


best new books— 
just as you do to a magazine 


THE BEST NEW BOOK EACH MONTH IS 
SELECTED BY THIS COMMITTEE AND 
SENT YOU REGULARLY ON APPROVAL. 


JHINK over the last few years. 
How often have outstandin 

| books appeared, widely detent 
} and wry i y recommended, books 
Vero ee) you were really anxious to read 
and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,” but which nevertheless you 
missed! Why is it you disappoint yourself so 
frequently in this way? 





The true reason lies in your habits of book- 
buying. Through carelessness, or through the 
driving circumstances of a busylife,you simply 
overlook obtaining books that you really want 
to read. Or you live in a district remote from 
bookstores, where it is impossible to get the 
best new books without difficulty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique serv- 
ice has been organized, which will deliver to 
you every month, without effort or trouble on your 
part, the best book of that month, whether fiction 
or non-fiction. And if the book you receive 
is not one you would have chosen yourself, 
jou may exchange it for a book you prefer, from 
a list of other new books that are recom- 
mended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These “best books” are chosen for you, from 
the books of all publishers, by a group of un- 
biased critics and writers, whose judgment as 
to books and whose catholicity of taste have 
been demonstrated for many years before the 
public. The members of this Selecting Com- 
mittee, who have agreed to perform this serv- 
ice, are listed above. With each book sent 
there is always included some interesting 





comment by a member of the committee, 
upon the book and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to 
you is in every case the publisher’s retail 
price. There are no extra charges for the 
service, 


A very interesting ae has been pre- 
pared, explaining t 

this plan. This prospectus will convince you 
of several things: that the plan will really en- 
able you always to “keep up” with the best 
of the new books; that you will never again, 
through carelessness, miss books you are 
anxious to read; that the recommendations 
of this unbiased committee will guide you in 
obtaining books that are really worth-while; 
that there is no chance of your purchasing 
books that you would not choose to purchase 
anyway; ol 

veniences of the plan, the cost of the books 
you get is no greater than if you purchased 
them yourself. 


e many conveniences of 


that, in spite of the many con- 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon 
below or a letter. Your request will involve 
you in no obligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


218 West 40th St. Dept.144, New York, N.Y. 


You can now subscribe to the 

















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept.144,New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the 


details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. Thisrequest 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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THE BUCCANEERS CLUB 








Announcing The Buccaneer, a cruising 
clubhouse, available to members only, in 
New York and Florida waters. Sunshine, 
sea air, yacht and boat races, fishing and 
swimming, with privacy, seclusion and all 
the advantages of a private yacht. 














HE Buccaneers Club, duly chartered under the club laws of the State of New York, 

with objects centering around encouragement of fondness for sailing the sea, is 
planned with the intent of making available to members an attractive ship at such places 
and seasons of the year as will serve the greatest number, with all of its operations to be 
carried on without profit to members, directors or officers. 

Among other aims, it is intended to provide a medal or decoration of honor to be 
awarded annually to that American citizen whose conduct in the judgment of the com- 
mittee to be selected by the board of directors presents the outstanding example of 
heroism on the high seas. 

The Board of Advisors includes Vincent Richards, H. J. Doc Kelton, Henry Birrell, 
Fsq., Francis T. Hunter, George Palmer Putnam, Ferriss P. Merritt, James V. Reddy, 
Arthur B. (Bugs) Baer, Fontaine Fox, and Walter B. Solinger. Honorary members are 
Captain Robert Bartlett, Miss Rosita Forbes, ‘‘Dr. Walter E. Traprock,”’ Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman, Alan L. Eggers, Capt. John F. Milliken, William Beebe, Esq., Theodore 
Roosevelt Pell, Captain William J. Munro, Robert Ripley, Douglas Fairbanks, Captain 
George Fried and Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd. 

The charter life membership list includes Vincent Richards, G. P. 
Putnam, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Horace Parker, Frank H. Clark, 
Frank M. Leavitt, Henry Birrell, Archur (Bugs) Baer, Fontaine Fox, 
George W. Helme, Charles Weisbecker, Dunbar B. Adams, Charles 
A. Birch-Field, Francis T. Hunter, Joseph Bancroft, Alfred E. Smith, 
Jr., John W. Frothingham, Earnest Elmo Calkins, John McEntee 
Bowman, Jack Curley, Warner M. Van Norden, Brian C. Curtis, 
Charles W. Camp, Orto Braunwarth, E. Irving Hanson, Jacques L. 
Verstraten, Preble Tucker, George E. Ruppert, James A. Jonas, R. H. 
Weatherly, Thomas O. Moon, Harry J. Kelton, F. P. Merritt, H. W. 
Schaefer, James V. Reddy, Thomas Weatherly, George T. Bye, 
Stephen K. Simkhovitch, Parks F. Hanley, Robert C. Benchley, 
Thomas R. Manning, S. Putnam Daggett. 

Candidates for membership must be proposed and seconded by 
members of the club and shall be elected by ballot cast at any meeting 
of the membership committee. If the applicant shall 
receive more than one negative ballot he shall be rejected, 
otherwise he shall be deemed to have been elected. 


THOMAS ORLANDO MOON, Captain of The Buccaneer 
Master in Sail and Steam, all Oceans, any Tonnage 
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THE BUCCANEERS CLUB 





The right New Yorkers for a limited char- 
ter membership in The Buccaneers Club 
have been selected and invited under careful 
sponsorship of leaders in the professions, 
society, literature, finance, sports, and the 
stage and screen. 








HE BUCCANEER is a five-masted barkentine, as far as can be ascertained the 

largest in the world, length 254 ft. 6, beam 45 ft. 4, moulded depth 22 ft. 6, under 
light draft 12 ft., loaded 20 ft., wooden construction, seven years old, fully equipped and 
was overhauled and copper painted in February, 1925. 

This is a three-decked ship with a raised forecastle head forward and a quarter deck 
aft, straight sided, the beam of 54-6 starting just aft of the cat-heads, and extending to 
_ just forward of the break of the poop. This arrangement makes the well deck nearly 200 
feet long with a continuous width of 45 ft. 6. 

The cabin aft, the top of which constitutes the quarter deck, consists of two double 
staterooms, four single staterooms, captain’s suite, ward and chart rooms, officers’ galley 
and cook’s quarters, equipped with electric lights and a telephone system connecting with 
the forecastle. The deck house forward contains engine room, galley 
and crew’s quarters; ample space is afforded below deck for rest and 
dressing-rooms and quarters for attendants. 

The ship will be available to members on cruise and in dock or 
anchorage in New York and Long Island Sound waters nine months 
of the year and the Florida resorts during the winter season. There 
will be many unusual features, excellent cuisine, provision for dancing 
and entertainment. Plans for reconstruction provide for enlarged 
accommodations for members and their guests and include space for 
the preservation and exhibition of marine relics and antiquities. 

CHARTER LIFE MEMBERS—Charter Life Members, upon pay- 
ment of initiation fee of $200, shall be exempt from the payment of 
annual dues, shall be entitled to all rights and privileges of member- 
ship, including the right to vote, hold office and interest in the assets 
of the club. 

SEASON MEMBERS—Season Members upon payment of annual 
dues of $50, shall have all rights and privileges of membership except 
that they shall not vote, hold office, nor have any title to or interest 
in the assets of the club. 


> + 


















Office on Shore 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY “ZB 


Suite 1009 


MURRAY HILL 4304 
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Lesquendieu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR) 


Ipstick 
TUSSY 


OR sophisticated lips 
Of gay New Yorkers who 
Utter naughty nothings 
And do the Charleston 
At beguiling thé dansants 
And joyous night clubs 
Of this wicked city. 


Straight from Paris come 
These discreet but daring 
Batons de rouge in their 
Distinctive chubby cases that 
Are all the rage in correct 
New York circles now. 


The next time you are prom- 
enading 

On either of The Avenues 
drop in 

Your favorite shop and get a 

Lipstick Tussy. 


Take your choice from the 
following ; 

Six exotic shades and— 
cheerio!— 

You will be lipsticked in the 

Correct New York manner. 


Mandarin (orange) 

Rouge Radieux (bright gera- 
nium) 

Rouge 4 (rose) 

Electrique (vivid rose) 

Rouge OO (red rose) 

Rouge O (Chinese lacquer 
red ) 

Lipsticks Tussy are on every- 
Pody’s 

Lips who are somebody these 
days. 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc. 


Howarp L. Ross, President 
45 West 45th St. 
New York City 





ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 52. 

1. What was the original name of 
Barrow Street, and why? 

2. What is the “dead line”, be- 
yond which criminals may not pass? 

3. What famous vaudeville house 
originally occupied the site of the pres- 
ent Rialto motion picture theatre? 

4. What restaurant made the “Fly- 
ing Wedge”, for expelling unruly 
customers, famous? 

5. Where is Manhattan field, the 
old home of the Giants? 

6. Where is the largest second- 
Pr music store in New York? 





7. Where can you see East Indians 
| playing cricket almost any pleasant 
afternoon! 
| 8. May anyone take pictures in 
| Central Park? 
| g. In what theatre is there a sign 
forbidding patrons to bring food with 
them? 

10. Why does Broadway make a 
bend at Eleventh Street? 


SONG OF THE LOWBROW 


This is the drama chaotic, 

With characters strongly narcotic, 
Heroes bedeviled 

Villains disheveled, 

Heroines wildly exotic. 





Usually comes from abroad 
Preceded by notices awed 
Thoroughly tested, 

Morris Begested, 

Demanding our humble ogawd. 
Risqué or just a bit naughty 
Problematic and haughty 
Highly artistic 

Most pessimistic 

Balcony seats at “faw-fawty”. 


Acted in twenty-three sets 

Bedaubed in crimson and jets, 

Low visibility 

Low risibility 

But oh! the reviews that it gets. 

““Essence of wisdom and truth,” 

(Even if slightly uncouth ) 

“A marvelous play 

In every way” 

(Invariably “A protest of Youth’’). 

So here’s to Albee and Loew 

And Earl and Hassard and Flo, 

They may be moronic 

They sure are a tonic 

They know when a show is a show! 
—RutuH RIcHARDs 
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The Ultra-Modern Type ; 4 
of City Home 


APARTMENT 
HOTELS 





4 JEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


00/00} 
"4 
Wak, Royal 
25 West 73rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 
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27 West 72nd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


Suites now available 





UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with private bath 
for each chamber 


If quality is the law of life to 
you, we invite your considera- 
tion of these luxurious city 
homes. The spacious suites 
permit the greatest liberty in 
the placing of your own famil- 
iar furnishings. Each suite con- 
tains a serving pantry with au- 
tomatic refrigeration and cir- 
culatingice water. Maid service 
is included in the lease, and 
the attractive owner-managed 
restaurants Cater generously to 
the most exacting. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 
















Trafalgar \S 
wS 


4200 
Lin, RS 
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ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


SCHNITZLER’S last novel, 
I RAULEIN ELSE, wasabout 
a Viennese flapper who 
had to raise 30,000 gul- 
len in a hurry—and how! 

Seriously, the critics 
here and abroad _pro- 
nounced it a masterpiece 

-The New York Times, 
to give a conservative ex- 
ample, called it ‘tan opal 
flawlessly cut’—and our 
printers are still busy turn- 
ing out extra editions. 

Now along comes BEA- 
rRICE— 

Also intensely talkable— 

The story of a mother 
who sets out to protect her 
son from the wiles of a 
beautiful adventuress, and 
finds herself embarked on 
her own greatest adven- 
ture. 

There is no author 
juite like Schnitzler, no 
city quite like Vienna. 

_You will find the genius 
t the one and the en- 
chantment of the other in 
3EATRICE. 














H. L. MENCKEN 


IN Isaac GOLDBERG'S 
opus, THE MAN MENCKEN 
— A BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL SURVEY—The 
Bad Boy of Baltimore is 
treated not as a myth, but 
as a gallant Americano 
whose Bach is worse than 
his bite (we got that one 
from Huneker). 


What exciting reading! 
What Boswellian details! 
What quotable, discussa- 
ble Menckeniana! 


Ecce homo! (For those 
who took the engineering 
course, a translation will be 
furnished, on request, in a 
plain envelope.) 


The book bulges with 
episodes and illustrations, 
and contains Mencken's 
letters, first-edition frag- 
ments, and—believe it or 
not !—poems, chemical ex- 
periments, short stories, 
landscape sketches and 
other exhibits far, far too 
humorous to mention. 














HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Is HAveLock ELLIs 
“the most civilized living 
Englishman of his genera- 
tion’’? 

Thus spake the Zarath- 
ustra of Baltimore—and 
now along comes Isaac 
Goldberg, Boswell extra- 
ordinary, with a book that 
seems to prove it. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS —A 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITI- 
CAL SURVEY is not only 
about Ellis, but to a large 
degree by him. 

It contains letters, diary 
entries, an open letter to 
biographers (written in 
1900), the complete, true 
story—after 28 years—of 
the Havelock Ellis trial 
following his first book on 
sexual psychology, an ac- 
count of his friendship with 
Olive Schreiner, his mar- 
riage to Edith Lees, and a 
translation of Renan’s dra- 
matic version of The Song 
of Songs. 

A distinguished and re- 
vealing biography of a 
great man! 




















FRANZ WERFEL 


Is 1T PossIBLE for a 
first-class dinner party to 
begin these days without 
a furious free-for-all dis- 
cussion of Goat SONG? 

Watch Werfel! 

VerRDI—A NOVEL OF 
THE OPERA, by Franz 
Werfel, has already gone 
through more than fifty 
editions abroad — even 
The London Times is all 
worked up over it!— 
and the critical acclaim 
here, plus the mounting 
sales and the persistent 
discussion of Werfel indi- 
cate that the Nobel prize 
rumors about Franz Wer- 
fel-are perhaps well found- 
ed. 
Better than ARIEL, 
says The New Yorker, and 
“the best of the biographi- 
cal novels now in favor’’— 
VERDI gives you not only 
the glamorous story of 
one musical giant, but 
of two, for Wagner is 
thrown in. 


Watch Werfel! 





$1.50 
BEATRICE 


By 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


$4.00 


THE MAN 
MENCKEN 


By 
ISAAC GOLDBERG 


$4.00 


HAVELOCK 
ELLIS 


By 
ISAAC GOLDBERG 


$3.00 
VERDI 


A NOVEL OF THE OPERA 
By 
FRANZ WERFEL 
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Wouldn't it really be hard 
to assemble a more distin- 
guished group of authors 
than the four shown on this 
page— Arthur Schnitzler, 
H. L. Mencken, Havelock 
Ellis, and Franz Werfel? 

These are the men behind 
the books that people are 
talking about. In an effort 
to get away from the con- 
ventional form of publish- 
ers’ announcements, we are 
presenting the news about 
these books here in more in- 
timate form. 





News 


Here is the super-hetero- 
dyne, ne plus ultra, triple-A 
last word in swanky, pre- 
publication de luxe limited 
editions: we are getting 
ready to release A MILLION 
AND ONE NIGHTS—THE 
HISTORY OF THE MOTION 
PicTURE, by Terry Ram- 
saye—317 numbered cop- 
ies, autographed by Thomas 
A. Edison (he read the 
proofs and called it “a 
monumental work"’) and by 
the author (known along 
Film Row as The Colonel 
House of the Movies). Price: 
$60.00. 

P. S. Ask us for the bro- 
chure about this book. 


Inside Stuff! 


April roth is the second 
anniversary of the Cross 
Word Puzzle Craze, insti- 
gated (Heaven help us!), 
projected, dramatized, and 
almost monopolized by Si- 
mon and Schuster. We are 
celebrating by staging an- 
other party with the best- 
seller trio, Buranelli-Pether- 
bridge-and-Hartswick, and 
releasing to a clamorous cos- 
mos THE Cross WorD 
PuzzLE Book—sth SERIES. 


Shop Talk 


All the books mentioned 
or hinted at in this full-page 
orgy of office gossip may be 
had at any book-seller or 
directly from the publish- 
ers, Simon and Schuster, by 
telephoning Plaza 6409, or 
addressing or visiting 37 
West 57th St., New York. 

P. S. Why not ask us for 
our Spring Catalogue? 





SIMON and SCHUSTER - Publishers of Books - 37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Men's golf suits 


in fabrics designed 
to pull business 
and in models 
designed to avoid 


a “pulled” ball! 


Four-piece Golf Suits 


°A5 and up 


Plain er Pinch-back coat 
and full overlap knickers 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 
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HE calm that follows the 
storm has settled upon Room 
303 where Stieglitz is showing 


the last of his Americans—Charles 
Demuth. After the dynamics of 
O’Keeffe, the Demuth show will not 
arrest the eye so readily but neverthe- 
less it is one of the shows you must 
see. Demuth, one of the few Ameri- 
can artists, labors slowly and so this 
year’s show offers little new over the 
one held last year. There is one 
gorgeous new thing, an immense 
canvas of lilies, which has taken three 
years in the painting, we are told. 
And we believe the portrait of his 
master, Marin, is also new. ‘There 
are several of his well considered and 
perfectly executed still lifes, of fruit, 
painted as only Demuth, or Marin, 
can paint them. If you enjoy the 
same privilege that befalls us and can 
get Stieglitz to add his running foot 
notes on the artists as their stuff adorns 
his walls, you will enjoy this present 
show more than this review indicates. 
Perhaps your equipment is like ours and 
needs the drop or two of anecdote to 
oil the responses, before your eyes will 
open wide. We well know a great 
artist needs no chorus, but personally 
we like to have our reactions con- 
firmed by the articles of faith of him 


who paints. 


HERE was the case of Kuni- 

yoshi, sacred to Mr. Daniels, who 
seldom makes a mistake. Mr. Daniels 
was reluctantly taking down the can- 
vases of the painter for a new show 
of his other favorites, Demuth, 
Dickinson, Spencer and such like. He 
was interested in our failure to re- 
spond to the appeal of one he considers 
about the greatest American painter. 
We threshed around for some time on 
this question, and when we were ex- 
hausted were perhaps a little nearer 
Mr. Daniels’s enthusiasm. We had 
only one alibi left; we don’t like his 
exclusion of blue. Having been reared 
where the only color of life was the 
blue of the sky, we find it tough sled- 
ding to get into that super-state where 
blue is naive and not quite done, you 


know. We wish we had been born 
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THE 


ART GALLERIES 


Stieglitz Prepares to Fold His 
Tent—A Few Remnants With 


the Spring. 


ten years later, and our first show the 
Armory one. 


LBERT ANDRE always en- 
trances us, especially with his 
flowers. At Durand-Ruel he has a 
fine show of sixteen things. “They fit 
in well with the lofty tradition of 
Manet and Pissaro and the sacred 
roof that houses them. Also they fit 
well with the spring. 


E have meant to remind you of 
the Quinn catalogue, a bargain 
at two dollars at Weyhe and Brum- 
mer, in case they have any left. And 
the drawings by Olive Lasette Riley 
have been passed on to us for mention, 
put out by the Sunwise Turn people. 
America has all too few of these 
books of drawings, the cost of pro- 
duction being so much higher here 
than abroad. Which also reminds us 
that the courageous soul of the 
Artists’s Gallery, 51 East Sixtieth, 
along with its current show of draw- 
ings by young Americans, is sponsor- 
ing a series of monographs on the 
arts. They will be similar to those 
many booklets sold in France and 
Germany, and if the first issue is suc- 
cessful, they will be made a perma- 
nent contribution. A much needed 
thing in our art life and a way of 
bringing good drawing to more people. 
The Grand Central has changed its 
bus cards and its exhibit, the last six 
weeks of the International show being 
devoted to French, English, Swedish 
as contrasted to Swedish, English and 
French of the first period. We will 
go next week and detect what we can 
of the change. 


LMER L. MacRAE has chosen 

wood, hard wood, through which 
to express himself. His panels and 
screens on view at the Montross Gal- 
lery when we wrote this, had some- 
thing of beauty and a lot of en- 
deavour. Such a difficult medium 
needs burning genius. We can under- 
stand primitive peoples working beauty 
out of wood as their knowledge of 
mediums is so limited. But when an 
artist who has canvas and paint turns 
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to chiseling out his line, the result may 
not be so happy. We would like a 
little simplification in Mr. MacRae’s 
carved and colored panels; and we 
would like to see his things two years 
from now. 

Our great god, Poor, has some 
more fine pottery on view at Mont- 
ross. If his wheel keeps turning and 
his kiln fire burning, we are willing 
to believe that Varnum Poor will con- 
tribute more to the aesthetic advance- 
ment of the country than any other 
one artist. Beside such perfect beauty 
in his pitchers and plates there is great 
utility—and even Mr. Babbitt will 
take a little beauty into his home if it 
is useful.—M. P. 


FOURTEENTH STREET 


A trumpet fine has Captain Nell, 
A big bright horn with a golden bell, 
And the devil trembles down in Hell 
When she blows for the Glory of 
God, 


For every night, when the Gospel 
Band 

Plays the gutter’s edge for a one-night 
stand, 

She leads them off with her horn in 
hand 

And she blows for the Glory of 
God. 


Her cheeks swell up like sucking calves 
And her fingers dance on the nimble 
valves; 
For you just can’t do the thing by 
halves 
When you blow for the Glory of 
God. 


The trumpet’s voice is a blaring din, 
But it’s tough to pierce, is the heart of 
sin; 
And what’s a discord now and then 
When you blow for the Glory of 
God? 


She’s at it early, she’s at it late, 
And her eyes flash fire as her jaws 
inflate, 
For she’s puffing souls through the 
Pearly Gate 
And she blows for the Glory of 
God! 


I too have sinned, and I must atone 
With a serenade to the Great White 
Throne; 
But—couldn’t it be a saxophone 
That I blow for the Glory of God? 
—Ben RICHARDS 
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Af juen thes modes bill comes 

from, SHenning he knows he 
has gratified her supreme, taste-—exqui- 
site shoes, designed on. individual lasts 
by the celebrated Pape, and fashioned 
tenderly by Italian. craftsmen, Papé& 

has trained. 
Chere are no shoes in America likes Geenning’s. 








575 Madison Avenue, New York 












HENNING Boot Sho 


PALM BEACH MAGNOLIA MIAMI BEACH 
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The Drape-About Scarf 


of Russian Sable 
H. Jaeckel & Sons have created a vogue for 
this smart Spring Fur Scarf fashion. 
Its lovely, flexible beauty gives a final touch of 
chic to the costume. 
One arranges it in the manner that is most 
becoming. i 

AECKEL & SONS Inc 
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SPRING COMES TO 
THE ZOO 


OR some weeks now the Bronx 
Kk lions have been practicing their 

fiercest roars, the hippopotami 
have been wallowing their most tidal- 
wave wallows, and the giraffes have 
been reaching as high as they could 
reach—for spring, beautiful spring 
has come, and the Zoo expects every 
animal to do his duty. 

Every monkey, mandrill, and 
mocking-bird, every python, panther, 
and parrot, is polishing its beak, claws, 
fur, or feathers as the case may be, 
and the pigmy elephant is vacuum 
cleaning himself and everything near 
him thoroughly . .. he even took three 
buttons off my spring overcoat before 
he realized what he was about. 

Speaking of elephants, all you back- 
ers of Bigger and Better things will 
be glad to hear that the Sudan ele- 
phant’s weight is now estimated to be 
8,500 lbs., instead of the mere 2,300 
lbs. it was in I9IT. 

For perfect cooperation nothing can 
surpass the monkeys. ‘They conduct 
a municipal Marinello shop, under a 
distinctly socialistic regime, the agree- 
ment being apparently—“you look for 
fleas on me and [’1l do as much for 
you.” In the next cage the orang- 
outangs, evidently preparing for a vau- 
deville act, were going through their 
swings and jumps and chain- climbings 
with many a zesty ““Whoop-a-la!” 

Of the lions in general I can not 
give an altogether favorable report. 
There is a certain smugness and com- 
placency about your Bronx lions, 
which, to speak frankly, seems to me 
to merit a push on the nose. ‘The 
tigers, who live on the same block, 
somehow remind me of Marie, a maid 
of all work in a French pension where 
I once lived as a child. Like the 
tigers, Marie’s one ambition was to 
keep her floors polished like glass. 

Fond as I am of antelopes, I must 
confess that there is something about 
them—and their neighbors the wild 
swine—which . . . well . . . which 
even their keepers would hesitate to 
mention to them. 

The zebras? Oh, of course, the 
zebras are still there. The day I 
visited them they had just had their 
stripes touched up, and were still wear- 
ing “Wet Paint” signs about their 
necks, the little dears! 

Without doubt the bird house is the 
Fark Avenue of the Zoo, for is it not 
the place of residence of the Malayan 
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Pied Hornbill, that magnificent and 
faultlessly attired bird-about-town 
who hops so gracefully and has such 
a gigantic yellow bill? 


Yes, everything at the Zoo was | 


chortling, crowing, growling, cooing, 


crooning, tweeping, twurping, cluck- | 


ing, or hissing . . . except the emu. 

I came upon this forlorn bird as I 
was about to leave the Park. I saw 
the situation at a glance. 

“Oh my friend,” I said, “has it 
come to this? Sic transit...” 

“|. . gloria mundi,” answered the 
once famous bird, a shudder rippling 
down her long neck. 

“Oh, those fickle Americans!” she 
sobbed, poking her beak under the lapel 
of my coat, “back in Australia my 
popularity wasn’t dependent on any 
such nonsense as cross-word puzzles— 
now I am one with Nineveh, Tyre, 
and the towers of the lost Atlantis. 
It did not use to be so. I roamed the 
grassy plains with never a thought of 
literature. I wasn’t a three-letter 
word. I was a free soul vaulting 
through space, free, free . . . Today 
I’m not even a vertical space-filler. 
I’m just a plain animal in a zoo!” 

For an instant we both wept in si- 
lence. Then I walked quickly away 
without looking back. 

—CREIGHTON B. PEET 


THE PIRATE’S KNIFE 
You dirty piece 
Of Chinese steel, 
Soiled with the 
Hand print 
Of the yellow man 
Who owned you, 
Pitted in blood 
Tasted in 
Sampan and junk, 
Salt rusted 
From the seas 
That dream 
From Shanghai to Singapore. 


And now 

You lie 

Upon the desk 

Of a perfumed idler 

In New York 

Who employs your point 

To de-cap bottles 

Of White Rock,— 

Your edge to slit leaves 

Of picture magazines, 

And you think 

You have 

Come up in the world. 
—BROWNELL CARR 
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The season’s 
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LOTHES that al- 

ways hold the 
spotlight of popular- 
ity. Conservative— 
distinctive. 


$32.50 to $42.50 


\37 Union Square, Ne 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Spring Comes to Lipstich— 
Or April Showers Bring 
Green and Yellow Orchids. 


LOW after 
blow is de- 
scending 


upon me. In the 
lobby of the Cen- 
tury during the 
opening of “Pina- 
fore”, I overheard 
a young man claim that he knew Lip- 
stick well and that she was a fuzzy 
blonde and just as wild as they make 
them. Elsewhere, somebody has been 
impersonating me again, which is so 
darned easy in view of the fact that 
few restaurant proprietors know me 
by sight at all and I never get even a 
decent table unless I happen to be with 
a stock broker. A lot of places who 
telephone in seem to think I am con- 
nected with the advertising depart- 
ment, to which I am not even allowed 
to speak. Everybody I go out with 
says “Now, you know all about it— 
where shall we go?” And I never 
know. 

In short, I am misunderstood, mal- 
treated, and depressed, 

Also, I have been to the Art Studio 
Club, atop the Beaux Arts Building at 
80 West Fortieth Street. The last 
time I was there was with Brother 
Nathan of the Mercury, whose entire 
brilliant conversation consisted of the 
two following remarks, used alter- 
nately: “Women were made to be 
beautiful and to keep quiet” and “Stop 
trying to be clever!” 

On the tender memories of that 
evening long ago my happy recollec- 
tions of the place will have to rest. 
The first remark, made at the next 
table, that I overheard was “Yuh, I 
like New York; but not to live in.” 
The show, with the exception of Nick 
Long, Jr. (no relation), was worse 
than sad. It is all pretty mediocre 
and terrible. And I have always been 
the first to totter out into the black- 
ness in search of fresh air when a coy 
hostess beseeches everyone to be “‘just 
one big happy family.” 

But, little optimist that I am, I re- 
vived in a taxi at about one-thirty and 
suggested going to Ciro’s to see the 





! second show of the “Creole Follies”, 


which had been highly recommended 
to me. And, honestly, I didn’t like 
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WHY 
WorRY? 


Wuy be burdened 
with household cares 
when you can enjoy 
the luxury of hotel 
service and have your 
own apartment at the 
White? 2room suites 
with bath and pantry, 
furnished if desired. 
Superb dining salon. 


Direction 
OscaR WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 
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ENGLISH 
MUTTON 
CHOPS 


Like those of Simpson's in 
the Strand. Tender and juicy. 
Unequalled on this side of 
the pond. Other delectable 
dishes. 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 4.30 to 8.30 


Special Dinner, 1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
Circle 9992 
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it very well. Maybe it was because 
they put me at the identical table I 
used to occupy when Clifton Webb 
and Mary Hay were dancing there. 
More probably, it was because I am 
devoted to the genuine negro enter- 
tainment, and get no pleasure out of 
the white-washed versions, presenting 
self-conscious people trying to imitate 
our worse vaudevillians that are too 
often presented to you downtown. 

Leroy Smith’s orchestra, usually 
marvelous, lacked, on this occasion, 
both the smoothness of the whites and 
the crazy rhythm of the blacks. Despite 
a few high spots (furnished for me 
by a very nice boy called Red Sim- 
mons) the show included the usual 
military tap dancing number intro- 
duced first in the Plantation revue 
three or four years ago, the individual 
hootch dances on the part of the 
chorus—I don’t know—hackneyed 
and humorless stuff. I haven’t been 
there at midnight, I haven’t been there 
for Sunday night supper, and I am 
just an old crab anyhow, but I got 
discouraged, 


pet see—what has been amusing? 
Oh yes, dinner at the Madison, a 
really charming place to dine luxuri- 
ously and dance a little before the 
theatre. One nice thing about it is 
that the dance floor, surrounded as it 
is by pillars, is somehow separated 
from your direct line of vision while 
you are eating and even the most sel f- 
conscious couple, dancing in solitary 
splendor, does not have to face the 
scrutiny of a ringside of diners. ‘The 
Madison is leisurely, the food is excel- 
lent, the service unobtrusive and rapid. 
I dine there often and lunch there 
oftener, but have hesitated to write 
about it because I have never been able 
to decide why I feel comfortable and 
gay and at home there. 


| pao at the Threefold Restau- 
rant, at 207 West Fifty-sixth 
Street is taken under the supervision of 
students of the various arts who earn 
their meals by waiting on tables in this 
tearoomy cellar, which looks so ridicu- 
lously like a student lunching and din- 
ing place that it is difficult to believe 
it really is one. The dishes conform 
to the vegetarian diet and are very 
good, very varied, and very inexpen- 
sive. In the front, a miniature gro- 
cery store selling soap, toothpaste, and 
ink has been installed for the conve- 
nience of the neighborhood and, in the 
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UR cold storage policy in the past 

has been to send our woolens to 
whichever store sends us the prettiest 
circular concerning the depredations 
of the moth. Experience, however, 
has taught us that cold storage clerks 
are almost all fired just before the first 
cold snap in the fall, so that getting 
out an overcoat necessitates trampling 
down women and children. This is 
so distasteful that we have practically 
decided to lend our clothes this year 
to a friend who is going on one of the 
Arctic expeditions, 


MOTH -PRODF STORAGE 











“Dear Editor: 


Don’t do anything rash! Sending your furs to the North Pole 
might be a good idea—but in a fit of economy we tried it once— 
and only once! The frigidity of temperature caused our friend to 
wear everything he had along, so he lived all day and slept all 
night in our furs—and it made no difference whether they were 


raccoon or ermine, 


What would you say, if with less effort than it took for you to 
write the above you could have your furs in North Pole tempera- 
ture all summer? All you need do is to call Wisconsin 5000, ask 
jor Fur Storage and our motor will be at your door the next day. 
Repeat this next Fall and you’ll have your furs immediately. We 
have one of the finest fur storage vaults in New York City right 


on our own premises. 


Best & Co. 


Yours truly, 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.,—N. Y. 


Paris 


Palm Beach 


London 
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MEN'S 


Joun WARD SHOES reflect all the niceties 
of modling which caracterize the excep- 
tional in men’s footwear. Back of this dis- 
tinction in appearanse stands the foundation 
of Jong experiense and skild workmanship, 
making satisfaction certain. Shoes by John 
Ward rank among the few items of men’s 
apparel whose correctness is never ques- 
tiond, whose superiority is always conceded. 


BROOKLYN - NEWARK . 
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J A Salon of Beauty for the fastidious 


woman of fashion—skilled fingers manipu- 
late the tired droop of face or contour into 
glowing smoothness. 

Alluring Creams and Lotions are your 
Handmaids of Beauty when distance inter- 
venes. Price list sent on request. 


541 Madison Ave., New York City 
Phone Plaza 6782 
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back, examples of art work are on sale 
from time to time. 


E peu, there was the triumphal 
return of Moss and Fontana, FE] 
Tango Tragico and all, to the Mira- 
dor, on which occasion more people 
were packed into its stately portals 
than I have ever seen in any one place. 
Even the hurried departure from th: 
dance floor of certain cravens who d. 
not dance the tango did not seem to 
relieve the congestion. 


An innovation was the introduction 
of a Spanish orchestra to alternate 
with the Americanos—very good. | 
blush to state that I had never seen 
the Moss and Fontana tango, what 
with being ill at the time it first 
opened and all, and that I was amazed 
that any tragic pantomime could bx 
so beautifully done that it held such 
a crowd spellbound and silent for all 
of twenty minutes. It really is an 
achievement that I would not have be- 
lieved possible. In addition to this, | 
saw the first genuine, old-fashioned, 
question-mark-spit-curl at the next 
table that I have beheld in two years. 


OR one or two weeks the Garden 
Restaurant at 277 Park Avenue 
had engaged Arthur Murray’s staff of 
twelve teachers to demonstrate the 
Charleston and tango and dance with 
patrons during the Saturday afternoon 
tea dances. This idea having been 
dropped, sundry dowagers and myself 
are in deep despair—my experience 
having been that really good dancing, 
with a few exceptions, is confined to 
college boys and sycophants of debu- 
tante parties, who are usually cads. | 
must get to go to a spring house party 
at Yale or something and get my own 
stepping brushed up. 
Furthermore—how history repeats 
itself!—a young man writes to in- 
form me that he is willing to escort 
ladies to night clubs, restaurants, and 
so on for the consideration of twenty 
dollars an evening, that he wears a 
dinner suit well, and thinks that black- 
mail- is a resident of Harlem. Two 
young men in the office say that they 
will do it for ten, just to furnish 
amateur competition. My, my! What 
is our city coming to. 
I SIMPLY must run up to Second 
Avenue and the Early Eighties in 


the near future and look over the 
Hungarian night 


clubs that have 
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sprung up all over the place and are 
ittracting, so they say, a very amusing 
cathering from all parts of town. 


FRANTIC young woman has 

just taken pen in hand to implore 
me to inform the members of the 
male sex, once and for all, that tre- 
mendous corsages placed at the waist- 
line went out with the bunny hug and 
that a shoulder strap (have you noticed 
that girls have been wearing flowers 
on the shoulder for the last three 
years?) can stand just so much floral 
weight and no more. So boys, pay 
ittention. 

One or two exquisite orchids (I like 
sreen and yellow ones, which aren’t 
expensive at all, but most men don’t 
like to send them), a single perfect 
red or white Camellia, a cluster of 
vardenias—these are the most desira- 
le offerings if flowers are to be sent 
it all. But many girls do not like 

wear real flowers, preferring a 
lovely artificial thing that not only 
vives just the right color note to the 
dress but does not wilt perceptibly 
luring the festivities. All of which 
is very obvious and is known by every 
man who would bother to read this 
lurb at all. I was just reminding 


ou. 


OH, hoo, nize baby Reetz Carl- 
ton! What about cleaning the 

handeliers in the Crystal Room? 
— Lipstick 


CROSSING MANHATTAN 
BRIDGE 


ops of buildings sink below you— 

Whee! You’re in the air! And oh, you 

'linch to feel the girders quiver, 

Peer down, breathless, at the river... 

Look off there! Those rows of lights 
are 

Brooklyn Bridge. A thousand sights 
are 

leaping at you, and a million 


Colors march in gay cotillion. 


l'ug-boats whistle, jar your ribs, 
and... 
)h! Look over there at SQUIBBS! 
And 
‘e! A foundry chimney faring! 
yes—magenta, green and staring: 
ights! They put the stars to rout! 
Dear, 
Aiss me! 
Brooklyn! 
We get out here! 


—P. G. W. 
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A Faux Pas 
Society finds it hard 


lo Ong eve 


“The four hundred’’—magic words that lure the 
socially ambitious woman! A charmed circle 
made up of beauty and brains, family and wealth. 

Yet a woman may have all of these—and still 
not be eligible. For Society is an exacting Mis- 
tress. 

It’s the small personal things that can't be 
overlooked—little lapses of refinement. One faux 
pas, in particular The woman who is 
guilty of it, closes the doors upon herself. 

Of course she doesn’t realize that she is care- 
less. She would be aghast at the thought of fall- 
ing short of perfect personal cleanliness. 

But perspiration is something you can’t fight 
with ordinary methods of cleanliness, with sim- 
ple, temporary correctives. It 
calls for a dependable, scien- 
tific corrective. 

That repellent odor which 
you are so seldom conscious of 
in yourself; that annoying 
moisture which embarrasses 





you, can be corrected so surely and easily! Odo- 
rono, the Underarm Toilette! 


Odorono is the original corrective of both per- 
spiration moisture and odor. It was formulated 
by a physician and is today used in hospitals by 
nurses and physicians because they know they 
can depend upon its sure, scientific action and 
antiseptic qualities. 

It is just like a delightful toilet water to use. 
One application is effective for three days! 


Use Odorono just twice a week and know what 
complete safety from this danger is! No ugly 
rings of stain under the arms; no streaks across 
that “‘perspiring area’’ of the back. Clothing al- 
ways fresh and dry—without any other precautions! 

And greater still—never a 
taint of that odor which so of- 
fends. Always as sweet and 
dainty as you mean to be! Start 
the twice-a-week Odorono hab- 
it now. 35¢, 6oc and $1 at any 
toilet counter or sent postpaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 144 BLAIR AVENUE, CINCINNATI, O. 





144 BLAIR AVENUE 





Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose Sc. 
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Sul new creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additional 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Newly-Arrived Frocks & Coats of 
Striking Individuality--Half-Priced! 


MART, mannish tailleurs..... dashing mottled and checked 
Coats with versatile capes..... charming Ensembles in the 
new Spring colours..... two-piece Sport Dresses .... chic 
Street Models that are tucked from tip to toe or exquisitely 
adorned with embroidered eyelets .... distinctive Afternoon 
Frocks of lace and chiffon... . fashionable “robes de style” 
in taffeta... . exquisite Gowns and ostrich-trimmed Wraps 
for evening .... every outstanding fashion is featured in our 
newest Spring collection. Only-one-of-a-kind Frocks, Suits 
and Coats that are the originals of modistes whose models 
invariably create a furore, and never linger in stock 
very long. Half-priced because they are Samples. 
If you can wear Size 34 to 44 or Misses’ 
Size 14 to 18, Maxon’s is the 
place for you ~“ 


THE FROCKS . Half-Priced $24 to $189 
THE COATS . . Half-Priced $34 to $189 


It would be a pleasure to send you a copy of “Pour les Fashionables,’’ 
a revealing little booklet that. is a revelation to those who 
are not yet acquainted with Maxon’s. 


MAXON MopErL Cowns 
II 6. 36“ St.~Naviland Bldg 
NEW YORK CITY 








OLA NTICN 
TRAVEL 
GIFTS ethe 
Ir You Must Smartest 


Leave New 
Yorx (AwFru. 
TuHoucut! )— 


Lo ugga ge 
ARTHUR GILMORE 


INC, 


22 East 55thSt 
Yarttow Grunks 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we'll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


N. W. Corner 


Telephone 
57th Street 


Plaza 1941 
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ON 

AND 
OFF 

THE AVENUE 


Hints to Travelers and the 
Two or Three People Who 
Stay at Home. 


HE great American Public 

being the migratory thing that 

it is, people no sooner get back 

to town from sojourns in Florida or 

the Carolinas than they must needs get 

ready to go somewhere else, the most 

original of the ideas being Europe. 

And the wily shops, nothing loath, 

are displaying luggage of all kinds to 

make travelling even easier than it 
already is. 

The present feeling is away from 
the succession of wardrobe trunks that 
used to accompany the wanderer on 
all voyages, thereby causing endless 
wear and tear upon the nervous sys- 
tems of those who do not take kindly 
to baggage rooms, baggage men, and 
the delays and inconveniences caused 
by trunks not arriving in your hotel 
room until hours, and often days, 
after you do. Modern luggage, for 
travel to places where porters are 
plentiful, is principally hand stuff, and 
bigger and better than ever before. 
The huge hatboxes, the immense suit- 
cases, the colossal hand trunks, are the 
order of the day. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue is featuring 
magnificent sets for men and women 
of imported Scotch pigskin, lined with 
red Morocco leather. ‘These are terri- 
bly good looking, and, needless to say, 
not inexpensive. ‘They have conve- 
nient trays and compartments, but are 
not fitted, Saks having decided, ap- 
parently, to tempt the shopper with 
dressing cases of different kinds. This 
shop also has its usual line of Vuitton 
luggage, including here practically 
everything that can be found at Vuit- 
ton in Paris. 





Ro travelling dresses for women, 
wool crépe seems to be the thing, 
frisca, a spongy, light wool material, 
not having attained here the popularity 
that it achieved in Paris when it was 
introduced last year. Both of these 


fabrics are very smart, light weight, 
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and not too warm, and have the ad- 
vantage of being noncrushable. These 
make up the inevitable two-piece cos- 
tumes, often giving the effect of a 
tailored suit, that everybody includes 
in their wardrobes. Over these, goes 
a warm sports coat, of tweeds or 
woolens adorned with broken checks 
or plaided in gay colors. Some of 
them have cape backs, and the smart- 
est of them struggle along without 
fur collars. 


ONWIT TELLER is showing 

some particularly good looking 
pull-on gloves of washable suéde, 
hand-stitched and very sporty in ap- 
pearance. Also some slip-on gloves 
of washable suéde, a trifle shorter than 
the slip-ons of last season, which were 
supposed to wrinkle slightly over the 
wrists. Both of these are for tailored 
and sports wear. In the hosiery de- 
partment there, a special effort is 
made to match stocking shades to that 
of the gloves selected—an essential 
to perfect grooming the past few sea- 


sons. 


UITE a few very, very smart 

women already know of Ann 
Haviland, at 5 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, and the perfumes she makes to 
order to suit the individual personality, 
but reminding people of her again 
couldn’t possibly do them any harm. 
She prefers to meet the people, men 
or women, for whom a distinctive 
odor is to be made, and, by testing 
them out on n-imerous samples, find 
out their general likes and dislikes. 
Her perfumes, once concocted, have a 
lasting quality and are carefully calcu- 
lated to smell right when they are dry 
—which so many of the perfumes that 
smell so beautifully in the bottle do 
not do. Miss Haviland, of course, 
delights in satisfying the extravagance 
of making bath salts, dusting powder, 
toilet water, sachet, oil for furs, and 
perfume—all in the same subtle, dis- 
tinctive odor. 

Also, an amusing idea, she will 
touch the ends of your lighted cigar- 
tte with a fudgy substance made up of 
gums and woods. This does not spoil 
the taste of your Camel, I discovered, 
but manages to scent the room with 
amber instead of the fumes of stale 
tobacco, 


N picture frames, as in almost 
everything else, you are likely 
either to know exactly what you want 
and be unable to find it or be horribly 
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NAIMEZ QUE MO! LE NARCISSE NOIR 
(Love Only Me ) (Black Narcissus) 


CARON CORP. 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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New Yorkers swim 


—the Venetian Pool at Coral 
Gables; the Lido, Venice; the much 
lyricised Waikiki Beach; the Dune at 
Boca Raton; the coral strand of Hog 
Island in the Bahamas; Santa Bar- 
bara; Tahiti; —and The SHELTON. 


HERE'S only one of 
y these not affected by 
| trade winds or the tides 
of travel. Only one that 
§ knows no summer or 
| winter season. Only one 
that is right at home—the 
pool at The SHELTON, 
where both men and 
women may enjoy a swim 

= every day in the year. 


1 We SHELTON 


“A good place to live” 
49TH Sr. & Lexincton Ave. 
Mixed bathing after 11 A. M. Nights also 


WATER TODAY 170 
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uncertain what the right frame would 
be and wish you could find someone 
in whose judgment you had perfect 
confidence. At 3 East Twelfth Street, 
a red and blue sign reading “Braxton 
Frames” swings jauntily on the first 
of the old-fashioned houses with fire- 
escapes cluttering up the front of the 
buildings. 

Mr. Braxton says he makes all kinds 
of frames for everybody. You can 
find those wide gilded things like the 
one around the picture of grandfather 
in the garret, or period designs to 
match your furniture, or modernistic 
orange and red and black things for 
your Gauguins. If you don’t want to 
choose for yourself, you can well 
leave it to Mr. Braxton to choose for 
you. And that landscape painted by 
your sister-in-law really doesn’t look 
half badly if it is beautifully sur- 
rounded. 

You will also see some unique mir- 
rors, cornices for your drapes, hand- 
done screens, tiny console tables which 
you can have made to order, and tiny 
Gothic corner cabinets to conceal tele- 
phones. 


ERY good looking handkerchiefs, 

in the man’s size that is now the 
rule for the spring tailleur, are to be 
found either in dull finish white silk 
or linen, with an allover plaid pattern, 
at Best. The great thing about them 
is the prices, which are a dollar and a 
quarter and fifty cents respectively. 
Also, at three-ninety-five, a phenome- 
nal bargain for this inveterate shopper, 
some big squares of heavy silk with 
huge checks in black and white, navy 
and white, navy and red, and so on. 
These to go around the neck and out- 
line the lapels of a spring coat. All 
of them are very dangerous to buy if 
your gentlemen friends are covetous 
at all. 


ye early spring golfers—a belted 
English coat and plain skirt of 
rubberized material—a novelty idea 
for those who, even on rainy days, are 
devoted to their golf and are loath to 
wear disreputable old clothes for it. 
This suit, worn with a broad-brimmed 
felt hat and a light wool sweater, is 
most British and practical. 

Another rainy day idea is an um- 
brella, the hooked handle of which 
can open out into one of those seats 
that, stuck in the ground, provide pre- 
carious perches at polo games and rac- 
ing events. Both this and the suit are 
at Bonwit Teller. 
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Preserving a Tradition 

Colonial Beds are always in vogue. 
Their stately charm creates an 
atmosphere of inviting repose. 

The exceptional display of Four 
Posters at Hall’s with interesting 
diversity of patterns in solid mahog- | 
any or maple, appeals to all who | 
truly appreciate the beauty of this | 
early American Design. 1 


Your pride in possessing a Hall’s 
Bed with Pure Horse Hair Mat- | 
tress and Box Spring, is second 
only to your satisfaction with the 
comfortable sleep they afford. 


If you cannot call, consult your in- 
terior decorator, or write for our 
illustrated brochure “‘Hidden Sources 
of Refreshing Sleep’’ that will aid you 
in selecting the right bedding. 


FRANK A, f pe 
& SONS 


Manufacturers of Beds and Bedding 
Established 1823 

25 WEST 45th STREET 

NEW YORK 
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CraiG—London inspired, Banks- 
tailored. Asmart, double-breasted, 
two-button model. Full English 
Trousers. 


Avon— Distinguished, two-but- 
ton, single-breasted model. Suit- 
able for afternoon wear with 
contrasting trousers. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


Banks ch 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sirect 
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|. tle steps south of the beaten 
track stands one of the oldest to- 
bacco shops in town. It is owned by 
Jacob L. Kahn and has been located 
at 96 East Houston Street for fifty 
years. And if you are interested in 
pipes, particularly from the decorative 
point of view, it is worth a visit. In 
addition to an extensive assortment of 
pipes for both men and women, one 
can find genuine Rock Amber cigar- 
ette holders, some with a scrolled gold 
band; ladies’s pipes of meerschaum, 
plain or daintily carved. ‘These have 
stems of Rock Amber or pressed am- 
ber. One set of men’s pipes have one 
stem (usually of clouded or Rock 
Amber) and four meerschaum bowls, 
carved in the majestic likenesses of 
Bismarck and other great men. (I 
have yet to decide whether this is a 
cesture of reverence or blasphemy.) 

There are Weichsel or sweet cherry 
pipes that grimace in the likenesses of 
cows, donkeys, and men with funny 
noses. ‘There are Austrian pipes of 
Chamnitz, with nickel covers and 
huge curved stems of cherry wood. 
There are elaborate Turkish affairs, 
used principally as decoration. 

It was from this shop, I was in- 
formed with due ceremony, that canny 
movie directors secure the strangely 
shaped affairs smoked by actors in 
such pictures as ““Mare Nostrum”. 


—L. L. 


THE BREAD AND BUTTER 
NOTE 


(As THOUGHT) 
Monpay EveENInG, 8:30. 


Dear Mrs. Cor iss: 

Why do you persist in keeping that 
dumbell houseman of yours, the sleek 
Harris? I told him distinctly over 
the telephone that I would arrive at 
2:38. And did the station wagon 
meet me with my bags and clubs? It 
did not—until 3:49, just late enough 
to spoil the golf. 

And where do you buy your 
liquors? If I should try to tell how I 
felt Sunday morning, it would sound 
like a page out of a medical textbook 
diagnosing acute gastritis, or some- 
thing. 

I had hoped to find some new faces, 
but merciful heavens! I sometimes 


wonder whether you never meet any- 
one outside the old bunch of gossips, 
hags and victims of cirrhosis of the 
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To SLEEP SOUNDLY 
be MOUTH-PERFECT 


A new essay on Orphos the greatest 
improvement in dentifrices since tooth 
powder gave way to paste 


By JAMES WALLEN 


woo sleep, Rosert Soutuey, the poet, 
used to imagine the head of a mandarin 
nodding on his mantelpiece. 


There are better ways to induce sleep and 
one of them is to make yourself mouth-perfect 
with Orphos, the night-time tooth paste. Or- 
phos eliminates dryness, both soothes and 
stimulates, so that the mouth is fresh and 
sweet all through the night. 


The great fact about Orphos is that it re- 
moves the day’s accumulation of soft, sticky 
tartar, which otherwise would harden during 
the night into the limestone formation that 
tears the tissue, infects the gums and uproots 
healthy teeth. 


Remove sticky tartar with Orphos and your 
teeth are safe. Orphos is the tooth paste com- 


pounded to combat the greatest single foe of 


teeth—tarter. Use Orphos night and morning 
for sound sleep and sound teeth. 





A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, free on request 


ORPHOS CO., Inc. 


22 West 32ND StrEET, New York City 


Telephone - LACKAWANNA 2207 





999.909000090% 


lies 
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The piping in of the pudding—an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners. 


Cfhe Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe — again the largest 
number traveling by any one line or group of lines on the 
Atlantic. To the public which has made possible this resulc 
deep appreciation is expressed with the assurance that no 
effort will be spared to enhance still further the service we 
have rendered during the last 86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a variety 
of ways to and from Europe as to suit every purse and 
every taste. 


The Zenith of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
—The World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe— 


Other Cunard Services to choose from are: the 
exceptionally comfortable weekly services to 
Queenstown-Liverpool—to Londonderry-Glasgow, the 
specially attractive new weekly Cabin Services to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and London, the service to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg and the famous 
Cunard Vacation Specials (Third Cabin). 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 





SCOTLAND 


f (+) EU R oO Pp E To travel to or from Scotland, choose one 


of the magnificent new Anchor Liners 
CALEDONIA TRANSYLVANIA 


Travel by CALIFORNIA — TUSCANIA 
—second to none in luxurious comfort, 
the Famous 


CUNARD HIGHWAY 
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liver you train with. Yes, and I have 
heard Shorty tell that joke about shoot- 
ing the Philadelphia postman fifteen 
times. Even if I did laugh at it. 

I wonder too how long before you 
will realize that damp sheets in a cold 
guest room breed distemper, and even 
hydrophobia. Your upstairs girls are 
as dumb as Harris—which is saying 
something. 

I did my best taking Miss Clatter- 
tung around nine holes of your badly 
laid out golf course, teaching her the 
strokes, but I tell you it is not my idea 
of a Sunday morning twosome. Al- 
though it is preferable to attending 
Clara Longfoot to that draughty 
church. 

I cannot tell you how I enjoyed 
taking Charlotte Gorham off for a 
long walk in the sentimental Sunday 
twilight—until we got back and Bill 
Rutherford met us and it looked like 
pistols at twenty paces. Just then 
Charlotte confided sweetly that she 
and Bill were going to announce their 
engagement this week. Why in hell 
didn’t she tell me sooner? Instead of 
leading me on to think thatI... 
However, I only kissed her once—a 
poorly aimed dab on the neck at that. 

Yes, it was some week-end, but I 
am back in my club, thank God. And 
next time you want an odd man you 
draft Harris; he is so tractable and 
cheerful! 


Cordially yours, 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR. 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


‘THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 38. 


1.—Raison Street, a corruption of 
Reason. In memory of ‘Thomas 
Paine’s ““Age of Reason”. 2.—Ful- 
ton Street, south of which anyone 
with a criminal record is liable to ar- 
rest. 3.—Hammerstein’s Victoria. 4. 
—Jack’s. 5.—Next to the Polo 
Grounds. 6.—Half Price Music 
Shop, at 210 W. 59. 7.—Van Cort- 
landt Park. 8.—Amateurs must ob- 
tain a free permit. Professionals must 
pay a fee. 9.—The People’s The- 
atre in the Bowery. 10.—Because 
when Broadway was extended the 
owner of the Brevoort farm, lying in 
its path at Eleventh Street, would not 
permit the street to be cut through his 


prope rty. 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Uplifting the Cinema 


VERY once ina while 
along comes a spurt 
of splendid movies 


and the horrible old crusta- 
cean who acidulates weekly 
in this nook, gets that feel- 
ing of rebirth and salaams at 
the threshold of what he be- 
lies a New Era in the Art of the 
Cinema. Forgetting at a fell swoop 
the Zukor-Lasky-Laemmle-Loew-De 
Mille-Goldwyn-Schenck-Fox atroci- 
ties of the past, he attends the showing 
of a “Greed”, “Moana”, “Unholy 
Three”, “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
or “Grand Duchess and the Waiter”, 
vowing that the motion picture is the 
greatest of all arts, that in a dozen 
years it will have superseded and done 
away with the stage and that, in as 
many years, the most intellectual of 
all pastimes will be motion picture 
criticism. He sees a rose-pink future, 
halcyon days to come, in which the 
camera will be utilized to effect any 
end in man’s bag of artistic tricks. The 
screen will rise to the top of man’s 
artistic heaven; it will be a force equal 
and greater than literature, able to 
produce its own “Odysseys”, “Magic 
Skins”, ““Great God Browns”, “Tris- 
tram Shandy s”, “Vanity Fairs”, “Don 
Quixotes” and “Ulysses”. Your cor- 
respondent, vulgarly, gets soused on 
vision. 

But alas for such visions. They do 
not stand the cold shower of reality. 
The soul-quenching oases aforemen- 
tioned, loom up as infrequently on the 
vast desert of cinema banality as does 
a high hat at Terrace Garden. Comes 
the bleak dawn after the glorious 
nights of hope—and follows week 
after week of atavistic movie atro- 
cities. Every “Moana” is followed by 
a thousand “Infatuations” (a bilgeous 
African horror); every “Kiss Me 
Again” by endless Gloria Swanson and 
Richard Dix confections; every 
“Greed” by interminable “That 
Royle Girls”, “Kikis”, Elinor Glyn 
gluten philosophies and Zane Grey. 
Your reporter quickly goes sour again. 

Where listeth the wind of fault? 
Taking his life in his hands your in- 
dicter replies “In the backyard of the 
picture Solons, largely.” ‘Theirs would 
seem to be practically a negation of 


intelligence other than commercial. 


Theirs is surely a complete absence of 





taste, of conscience, of ar- 
tistic honesty and intellectual 
decency. They are appar- 
ently obsessed by the desire 
to cram money. Which is 
all right in a ways someone 
must provide the ‘ ‘angel’s a 
moneybags to make movies, 
but they must make it in such sums as 
to stagger the ghosts of Sheba, Croesus 
and Midas, Inc. So they consciously 
have their literary minions (some of 
them being intelligent souls gone 
wrong) make pictures to appeal to the 
lowest common denominator of hu- 
man intelligence: the minds of the Old 
Man from Chillicothe, the bushman 
from the Dead Heart of Australia and 
the Wharf Rat of Liverpool. These 
efforts, having cheap elemental appeal, 
will reap fortunes, they say. They 
write down to democracy, driven by 
the only artistic dictate they know, a 
hallucination which tells them that 
motion pictures are “entertainments to 
appeal to the multitude.” 

As for the goodies that come along 
so infrequently, these are largely a 
matter of accident. Courage has never 
rested with the producers, they will 
rarely ever take a chance. 

Such pessimisms may be exaggerated 
—for the sake of his swooningly ideal- 
istic nature, your reporter hopes they 
are. Anyway, in two-score years mat- 
ters may right themselves. By that 
happy date, the present generation will 
have passed beyond the round of their 
creative years. A new group of young- 
er and more salubriously minded 
men may step into the relinquished 
platinum lined boots. Perhaps these 
young men will bring with them the 
extraordinary knowledge that there is 
other use for the camera besides film- 
ing cheap erotic thrills; other motives 
besides the economic; other folk be- 
sides the Bird-brain from Kansas City; 
other plots besides the sensationally 
dramatic, the machine-made; and, in 
short, that a good picture tale may be 
made through the generous use of the 
human imagination or selective read- 
ing from life. Perhaps they will not. 
Perhaps the spirit of Tom Mix will 
live forever. 

In any case, Douglas MacLean is at 
the Rivoli in “That’s My Baby”, a 
two reel Keystone stretched poorly 
into six.—T, S. 
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presents 

during the week of April 18th 
for the edification of fagged 

mentalities 




















Frank Cambria’s 
most charming Publix revue 


“BIRD FANTASY” 


and 


ADOLPH MENJOU 
in “A Social Celebrity” 
A Paramount Picture 
ow 


GOOD SEATS 
WITHOUT WAITING 


The popularity of the Rivoli is 
demonstrated daily by capacity 
attendance. For your own comfort 
and convenience come between 6 
and 7, or at half after nine, and 
be sure of a seat. 








The True 
Measure 


UALITY would be 
LF parintemrs 
out a name. But the 
presence of the Knox 
label in a fine hat does 
prepare a man for the 


revelation of quality 
he invariably finds. 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue”’ 
is priced at $8 





THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J.P. CAREY & Co, Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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T Is TRUE that Fougere 
Royale is a luxury. 


But to men, who are con- 
tent only with the best, 
such a luxury is a necessity. 

And besides, this one is 


not expensive. 
HOUBI CAN i 
PA R i 
OUgCTE byale 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c¢; Cream, 
soc, Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, 
$1.25, Facial Soap, §oc. 
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Jay Gould gives up his 
throne at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club to Suydam 
Cutting—More Honors for 
Yale. 


HE king is dead. 

the king. Up in the throne 

room of the Racquet and Ten- 

nis Club they crowned a new national 

court tennis champion last week for 

the first time in twenty years. There, 

upon a canopied dais, by the grace of 
Jay Gould, sits Suydam Cutting. 

Strange days have come upon us. 

One by one the old guard is passing. 


Long live 


Walter Kinsella no longer is the 
world’s squash tennis champion. ‘The 
world’s 18:2 and 18:1 balkline bil- 
liard titles no longer belong to Willie 
Hoppe. Clarence Pell has lost his 


racquets crown and now Jay Gould, 
because of poor physical condition 
brought on by influenza, has defaulted 
his court tennis title held continuously 
since 1906. The Old Sport drops a 
tear as he bows his head before the 
inevitable. 

It was just twenty years ago that 
Jay Gould defeated Charles Sands at 





national 


the old Forty-third Street home of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club to win the 
championship. Philip of 
Macedon as he set out to conquer new 
worlds, was not so young as was the 
seventeen-year-old son of George Jay 
Gould when he left his ancestral home 
and crossed the Atlantic to throw 
down the gauntlet to the great Eustace 
Miles of England. Defeat did not 
discourage him and the following 





year, 1907, he returned to turn the 
tables on the British champion. A 
third meeting in the United States 
established beyond any question that 
Jay Gould was the greatest amateur 
of his time. 

There was one more step to be taken 
in his quest for world supremacy and 
in 1914 George F. Covey was beaten 
in England for the world’s open 
championship. In all those twenty 
years from the time he lost to Miles, 
only one setback marred the record of 
Jay Gould. E. M. Baerlein, the Eng- 
lish champion, defeated him in Paris 
in 1923 shortly after the death of 
Gould’s father. The sting of that de- 
feat was wiped out in 1924. 

Unless your name happens to be 
posted up alongside those little pegs 
that change color as you enter and 
leave the palatial quarters of the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club in the Faubourg 
St. Germain section of Park Avenue 
it is a fair guess that you’ve never 
seen the famous East Court there 
modelled after the one at Hampton 
Palace given by Cardinal Wolsey to 
that lustiest of kings, Henry VIII. 
And unless you’ve seen the court any 
attempt to present an intelligible pic- 
ture of court tennis to you is simply 
going to lead to our being invited to 
the psychopathic ward of Bellevue. 

Looking out through the royal 
dedans, the occupant of the richly 
carved and cushioned pew in_ the 
throne room sees a rectangular court 
of approximately the size of a tennis 
court. The floor, made of a mixture 
of concrete and earthen material taken 
from the bed of the Thames, 
marked off by lines that set the limit 
of chases on both sides of the net in 
the center of the court. A chase 
one of the many things that will be 
left unexplained, ‘The official who 


1s 


is 
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puts on a continual monologue, from 
his booth at one end of the net, is en- 
tirely serious when he cries out, 
“Chase the door!” 

Opposed to the service side of the 
court is the hazard side, with its tam- 
bour, or buttress jutting out from the 
wall and the grille, the square-shaped 
aperture in the end wall from which 
the favorite of Cardinal Richelieu 
watched the celebrated match between 
Louis XIII and Philip IV. Along the 
left side of the court is the penthouse, 
a covered gallery along which the ball 
is served and beneath which are a series 
of netted recesses, called the first gal- 
lery, the second gallery, the last gal- 
lery and the winning gallery. Shots 
into the dedans, the grille and the win- 
ning gallery score points and others 
are gained on chases won, service, haz- 
ard floor shots and successful tam- 
bours, while others are lost on shots 
into the net and out of court and 
chases lost. Some people really do 
know what it is all about. 

Mr. Cutting and Mr. George Hu- 
band, a young Englishman from 
Cambridge who, for some _ unex- 
plained reason, lives in Chicago, met 
in the final round of the tournament 
and it was Mr. Cutting’s victory in 
that match that gave him the title 
without the necessity of facing Mr. 
Gould in the challenge round. Mr. 
Huband, with his clever hazard at- 
tack, hadn’t lost a set in reaching the 
final and it didn’t look as though his 
record were going to be spoiled by Mr. 
Cutting as he attacked to the tambour 
and hazard corners and found the 
grille and dedans with unerring con- 
trol and powerful strokes of his rac- 
quet. 

But Mr. Cutting hadn’t begun to 
play. Mr. Huband found that out 
right at the start of the second set and 
as the match progressed he and every- 
one else present understood why Mr. 
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FOR PoLo 


Jerseys, Shirts, Vests, Singlets, etc. 
to Order in Club Colors 
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SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 
its billions of output, figures to but 
three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 
between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 


FA 


“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make”’ 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 























“There’s that smug little 


“Well, 
never disappoints her. She 
thinks he’s a wonder at getting 
theatre seats for just the shows 
she selects. Easy, when you 
know how. Bascom’s, just above 
44th, you know.... 


bounder, Jimmie Wimble, with 
his ravishing wife. How does 
he manage to hold her?” 


for one thing, he 
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And branches at The Biltmore, 
Ambassador, Belmont, Astor, 
Plaza, Park Lane, Commodore, 


Imperial, and Murray Hill. 
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Cutting is generally considered to be 
the second best player to Mr. Gould. 
Cutting his shots low over the net and 
at sharp angles and forcing his open- 
ings with irresistible generalship, Mr. 
Cutting put his younger opponent on 
the defensive and kept him there 
while he took three sets in succession, 
two of them at love. 

Mr. Huband’s hazard attack was 
spiked for he wasn’t attacking any 
more. He was simply getting the ball 
back while Mr. Cutting was scoring 
into the grille and dedans with smash- 
ing strokes and beating a tattoo in the 
hazard corners. In the third set Mr. 
Huband became more aggressive and 
didn’t submit so easily but he only 
wore himself out and made Mr, Cut- 
ting’s task in the final set all the easier. 
When he hit the ball hard, Mr. Cut- 
ting answered with even more pace, 
and when he catapulted himself about 
the court to make a desperate get, Mr. 
Cutting was always in position to 
make his effort a waste of energy. 

It wasn’t to be wondered that by 
the start of the fourth set the steel 
in Mr. Huband’s wrist had melted. 
Then there wasn’t anything left for 
Mr. Cutting to do but take six games 
in a row. Mr. Vincent Astor foresaw 
the finish and was too much of a 
sportsman to see it through. 


HE indoor polo season has come 
to an end and again Yale’s great 
team has returned to New Haven with 
the lion’s share of the honors. 
Thwarted by the margin of half a 
point in their quest for the Class A 
title, Messrs. Barrett, Guest and Muir 
spread death and destruction about 
them as they overwhelmed Pennsy]l- 
vania Military College in the final of 
the intercollegiate championship on 
Thursday evening and two nights later 
the strong Triangle Polo Club bowed 
before them in the open championship. 
It took a smart combination to beat 
this Triangle outfit of Ladin, Kinny 
and Lee and only the fact that Mr. 
Guest was in his most brilliant form 
and Mr. Muir was hitting the ball 
with such terrific wallops enabled the 
Blue to prevail by the margin of two 
points. Mr. Muir was not as sure as 
he is customarily on the defense and 
repeatedly he overrode the play, but 
the way he treated that ball when he 
met it was criminal. On one occasion 
he met it in its flight close to the 
ground and sent it half the length of 
Squadron A Armory straight into the 
goal.—A. D. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Grove Street Gets an Earful— 
Finales at the Metropolitan. 


LTHOUGH the operatic center 
A of the world shifts tempo- 
rarily to Atlanta next week, 
those of us who can’t get enough of 
the lyric drama have the option of 
attending the dog-and-cat perform- 
ances which pop up in this silly season 
or of patronizing the new Opera 
Players at the new Grove Street Thea- 
tre. The auditorium is a convenient 
little place with trustworthy seats, a 
good stage, an orchestra pit large 
enough to accommodate a suitable 
band without spilling oboists into the 
audience, and a balcony where the per- 
formance may be observed from tables 
at which divers refreshments are 
served. ‘The chorus is rather good; 
the orchestra probably will be better 
after it has played together for a few 
weeks; the principals are serviceable, 
and there is an experienced conductor 
to hand in Alberto Bimboni. 

The only trouble with the first 
effort of the Opera Players is “The 
Immortal Hour”, which happens to be 
the present offering. The libretto 
(““words” would be more accurate), 
patched together from the play and 
poems of Fiona Maceleod, has no per- 
ceptible movement, but if you like a 
collection of high-sounding cracks 
about beauty, dreams, visions and such, 
it is the sort of libretto you will like. 
The music of Rutland Boughton re- 
flects some of the dullness of the text, 
but there are a few well-made chorals 
and bits of pleasant instrumentation. 
Mr. Boughton seems to be the reitera- 
tion champion of the world, for he 
takes a little phrase and repeats it until 
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| LUCERNE-IN-MAI 
|) VACATION HOME 
| LX) that will increase your 
gates health, comfort and 
: happiness for life; that will 
‘4 row rapidly in value with 
# the years, and will provide 
i, a rich legacy for your heirs 
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Spring is Here! 


Axe you going to benefit by close-tomature 


life this season? 


Nearly 5,000 building lots have already been sold at Lucerne-in- 
Maine, and now that the heavy snows are rapidly disappearing, many 
of these purchasers have begun active preparations for the immediate 


construction of their log lodges. 


Under our present limited offering, each purchaser of a home-site 
will also receive a Perpetual Membership in the Lucerne-in-Maine 
Country Club without initiation fee or annual dues. Besides the 
usual social functions of club life—dancing parties, bridge tourna- 
ments, concerts, etc., etc.—you have golf, tennis, archery, trap- 


shooting, boating, bathing, 
fishing, hunting, riding, 
mountain-climbing, skating, 
skiing, ice-boating — many 
forms of thrilling recrea- 
tion. Crisp, pine-scented /% 
air gives zest for the day's 

fun and deep slumber at 5 
night. | 
We shall be pleased to 


mail you our illustrated 
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heat and power for iceless refrigeration, washing machines, 


booklet, containing a fine Your log lodge will have re running water, electric light, 


collection of duotone views vacuum cleaners, et cetera; an 


be spread over a term of months, if you choose 


(6x6 inches) of mountains, 


the building costs may also 


lakes, and rugged coast scenery in the vicinity of Lucerne-in 
Maine. In addition to the booklet, we will send you particulars of 
our present limited offering of wooded home-sites at 


Tune in on the Lucerne- 
in-Maine Radio Concert, 
WEEI, Boston, every 
Saturday evening, and 
WNAC, Boston, or 
WEAN, Providence,every 
Wednesday evening. 


OLD CHIEF NICOLAR 

who looks on with approval while his white brothers 
transform his ancestors’ private hunting grounds into 
the nation’s most inviting playground. 


6% cents per square foot—convenient terms, if desired. 











THIS COUPON will bring you a booklet by return 
mail. NY-19 


PUBLICITY BUREAU: 
56 Postoffice Square, Bangor, Me. 


I shall be pleased to receive the Lucerne-in-Maine 
booklet with full information 
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He; !|!!*-/?*-my face is chafed to 
pieces from shaving! 

She: My dear, you should use my 
shaving cream. It has lanolin 
and menthol in it, and we 
women know what those in- 
gredients do to keep the skin 
youthful: and pliant. 

He: Egad, has the day come when 
my spouse shall even prescribe 
my shaving cream for me? 

She: Ce west pas la pomme seule- 
ment, mon ange, quEve peut 
offrir 2 son mari aujourd hui! 


Latherite will appeal especially 
to readers of The New Yorker 


because it is so refreshingly differ- 
ent. It contains lanolin, menthol, 
and bay rum in exactly the right 
combination to give a tingle with- 
out stinging, a massage without 
rubbing, a parting without pain! 





LANOINATED 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water, hot or cold. 

















Famous White Hammermill Bond 
paper of heaviest weight and en- 
velopes to match, all with any 





8 cna | name and address up to four lines 
= in RAISEDletters likeengraving. 


Choice of black, blue or vermilion 
_ | red lettering. Packed in fancy 
, -4 box and shipped postpaid. 
és NOTE SIZE 5% x6% 








200 sheets 100 $2.00 
MONARCH SIZE 7, x 10% 
100 sheets 100 envelopes, $2.00 





» Add 10% for extra postage to Canada 

| or west of Mississippi River 
The best bargain ever offered in smart 
stationery. Send check, money-order 
or eurrency for a trial order. Your 
money back if you are not delighted. 


NTALIY co. 


INCORPORATED 


309 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK City 
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it evaporates and the fiddlers get 
cramps. 

However, we are, at this writing, 
for the Opera Players. We need a 
home of opera on a small scale and 
there seems to be good material in the 
new company. The settings of 
Jacques Carter and the lighting were 
adroitly done, except for the too fre- 
quent employment of spot lights on 
the faces of the participants who hap- 
pened to be singing. 


ONIGHT, if you happen to be 

inspecting this page on Saturday, 
April 17, the Metropolitan Opera 
closes its season with a showing of the 
same work that opened it, “La Gio- 
conda”., And as music reviewers de- 
vote spring to statistics, philosophy and 
inquests, we’ll look back over the long 
winter nights on Broadway at Fortieth 
Street and shovel up the snows of the 
yesteryear which ends herewith. 

Under the auspices of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, there were eleven novelties 
or revivals, of which five may be set 
down as credits, two as debits, and 
four as indifferent entries. “L’Heure 
Espagnole”, although it created no 
consternation among the standees, gets 
our vote as the best novelty of the 
year. The other four credits are 
“Skyscrapers”, in spite of its painfully 
cerebral literary basis, ““La Vestale”’, 
interesting chiefly as a slice of old- 
fashioned gingerbread but nevertheless 
good gingerbread, “Die Verkaufte 
Braut” and “Gianni Schicchi”. The 
debits are “Don Quixote’, a terrible 
opera which Massenet pasted together 
for Chaliapin (in which Chaliapin 
demonstrated his genius as well as his 
notable contempt for teamwork, by 
throwing Massenet and his librettists 
into the orchestra pit), and “La Cena 
delle Beffe”, an enthusiastic maltreat- 
ment of a fine play. Anybody who 
wants to get excited about “Der Bar- 
bier von Bagdad”, “La Vida Breve”’, 
“Le Rossignol” or “I Gioielli della 
Madonna” may burn his own type- 
writer ribbon on them. 

Of the new singers, Miss Marion 
Talley, whom we mention first be- 
cause she has had so little publicity, 
aroused the greatest uproar, and Signor 
Vittorio Fullin, an Italian tenor, made 
the greatest. Signor Fullin never got 
started and perhaps he never will. 
Unless he was nervous at every per- 
formance, the bets are on the latter. 
Miss Mary Lewis, a mid-winter addi- 
tion to the company, proved that she 
had done wonders since her Follies 
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When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


‘Why not 
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Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 
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Supper 





Special Saturday Five Course 
Luncheon 


Russian Music by 


Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 
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EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reduc- 
ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 
tion by international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M. 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 WEST 67th STREET 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehana 8440 
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days, but did not demonstrate much 
more than that. Miss Elizabeth Kandt 
showed adequate routine (pretty 
phrase!) and an inadequate sense of 
pitch in most of her apparitions, and 
the two new contraltos or mezzos, 
Miss Carmela Ponselle and Miss 
Dorothea Flexer, had only limited op- 
portunities. Lauritz Melchior emerged 
as the best tenor for the German 
repertoire and he was better than you 
would imagine after reading this 
statement. Mario Basiola, the only 
new baritone, was a good if not start- 
ling acquisition. 

The management experimented a 
bit more generously with several 
young singers who previously had been 
reserved only for occasional turns at 
bat and was rewarded by some excel- 
lent singing from the Misses Guil- 
ford, Mario and Morgana, a trinity of 
young Americans who ought to have 
more appearances in leading roles. 
Lawrence Tibbett, the front-page boy, 
was heard chiefly in secondary trifles. 
Unless his repertoire is tiny, there is 
no reason for not cashing in on him 
in leads, for which suggestion no bill 
will be sent to the Metropolitan’s 
treasurer. 


O that all hands may have some- 

thing to argue about, we add our 
own list of the twelve best new per- 
formances by individual artists, either 
in operas new to the repertoire or in 
roles which they had not previously 
sung at the Met: Bori in “La Vida 
Breve”. Guilford in “La Cena delle 
Beffe”. Ponselle in “La Vestale”’. 
Talley in “Le Rossignol”. Branzell 
in ‘“Tannhiduser”. Schumann-Heink 
in “Rheingold”. Gigli in “Gioconda”. 
Lauri-Volpi in “Gianni Schicchi”. 
Melchior in “‘Parsifal”. De Luca in 
“Gianni Schicchi”. Bohnen in “Die 
Verkaufte Braut”. Chaliapin in “Don 
Quixote”. The twelve worst will be 
sold by limited subscription to early 
applicants.—R. A. S. 


THe TrutuH at Last 


Most of the newspaper stories of the Presi- 
dent’s economy are manifestly untrue. He prac- 
tices ordinary economy and he is not ashamed of 
it. That is the only difference between him and 
the average housekeeper.—Sunday Article. 

We understand that on seeing this 
item, Mr. Rockefeller’s housekeeper 
asked her employer for an electric 
horse. 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 


VIEW FROM 4th FLOOR 


Where Everyone 
Would Like to Live.... 


62nd Street and Fifth Avenue is obviously cons 
venient to theaters, shops and business centers*”’ ~ 
There is no one who would not prefer these 
advantages for his home. 


A few can have them, in the apartments 
of 13 rooms and 5 baths or the 17-room 
maisonette. 


These have a fine outlook over Central Park, 
and southern exposure over the Knickerbocker 
Club. 


Alterations can be made if desired. 


Summer occupancy. No mortgage on land 
or building. Inquire for full particulars now. 


100% Cooperative 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


20 East 48th Street 
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On the Inside of New York 


Loggias with permanently protected 
southern sunshine, a street 100 feet wide, 
and ceilings 11 feet high in the enter- 
taining rooms—there is a warmth and 
quiet in these apartments you expect to 
find only in some distant retreat, not in 
the centre of New York. And yet that’s 
where they are, 


66 East 79#st. 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 


5, 6 and 11 rooms. $15,000 to $49,000. 11% 
maintenance. A list of those who have already 
bought 45% of the apartments sent on request. 


Architects: PLEASANTS PENNINGTON 
ALBERT W. Lewis 
Builder: T. E. Ruoapes Company, INc. 


Douglas], Elliman & [o. 


Selling Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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"VILLA VENICE” 
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EMIL COLEMANS 


FamousOrchestra 
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for Reservations phone ‘Jean’ Regent 6000 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, APRIL 3, 1926. 


HE outdoor animation of 
spring has begun to liven Paris. 
For the rich the racing season 


at Auteuil has started afresh, and for 
more modest citizens, the Ham and 
Junk Fair, an ancient annual hawkers 
festival in the Bastille quarter, has had 
its picturesque opening. On the first 
day of the Fair every passerby gets a 
slice of ham or a fat scarlet sausage 
free. The first meeting of the Whip- 
pet Club of France has also taken 
place, at the Bois de Bologne-Baga- 
telle. “‘IT'welve owners made up the 
card, among them Yvonne Bray, the 
actress, and Madame Lucien Lelong, 
wife of the couturier, At the pre- 
liminaries, light-footed Laura covered 
the 1,000 meter course in forty-three 
seconds, bettering the time of Epinard 
who, being merely a horse, had not 
been entered for the race. 

The tourist season has already be- 
gun. The hotels are filled to the roofs, 
and the Americans have started to ar- 
rive. The half-dozen smart hostel- 
ries are asking New York prices. 


HE eightieth birthday of Edison 

has brought to light again the old 
Parisian plaint that a Parisian poet, 
Charles Cros, invented the phonograph. 
This genial unfortunate, Paris claims, 
later effected the synthesis of precious 
stones, sketched out the telephone of 
Bell, discovered the principle of col- 
ored photography (but was fifteen 
minutes late in patenting it because a 
rival beat him to the patent office), 
devised systems of musical stenog- 
raphy, autographic telegraphy and of 
interplanetary signals, and at forty- 
six, too impoverished, too busy, too 
talented ever to have realized on his 
invention of Edison’s phonograph, 
died, “‘in a corner”. 

The Spanish charm, due perhaps to 
Raquel Meller’s publicity, still affects 
Paris. Patriana sang at the Empire a 
fortnight ago and another chauvinistic 
outbreak called “Zarzuela” has oc- 
curred at the Champs Elysées, the mu- 
sic being by Jose Padilla, author of 
“Violetera” and “Valencia”, Meller’s 
successes. The police were called upon 
the first night to quench the political 
enthusiasm of the Spanish contingent 
and to sweeten the more acid critical 
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spirit of the French. Another national 
flavor has seasoned Paris theaters this 
year—the Negro Review. At the mo- 
ment Miss Josephine Baker is rehears- 
ing for the Folies Bergéres and also 
for the law courts where she is being 
sued for having deserted her troupe in 
Berlin. 


BOUT a year ago, a society called 
the Safeguarding of French Art, 
which term includes churches, cha- 
teaux, even towns if necessary, was 
founded by the Duke de Trévise. 
Since then a secondary branch called 
the Safeguarding of French Art In 
the United States has sprung up, per- 
sonally conducted by the same duke, 
who visited Chicago, New York and 
other millionaire ports in his call. The 
result is now coming to light. The So- 
ciety reports that Madame Potter 
Palmer accepted the presidency of the 
Chicago section which is to have Poi- 
tiers as its architectural orphan: Bos- 
ton under Madame Montgomery Sears 
will have the feudal village of Larres- 
single, Buffalo the town of Sens and 
New York, headed by Madame Fred- 
erick Platt, the cities of Nevers and 
Tours. 


HE seventy-seventh Independent 

Salon has opened, Princess Lucien 
Murat has opened a book shop called 
Closed All Night in the Qua de |’Hor- 
loge and the Chamber of Deputies, 
after a five-hour debate, decided to 
abolish baby pacifiers. These three 
items have moved Paris in the last 
fortnight more, even, than the death 
of the French pretender, Monseigneur 
the Duke d’Orléans. The royalist 
sheet, edited by Leon Daudet, pre- 
sented a strange appearance as it bore 
its imperial news: the front page was 
edged in black and in huge letters, 
staring at republican Paris, were the 
old fatal words: “The king is dead. 
Long live the king!” 


OMEN have looked the same 

for two years. By day they look 
like boys and by night they look like 
female impersonators. Tailored suits 
are still chic, evening frocks are carry- 
ing even more flowers which are now 
pinned on the back of the frock, just 
above the last rib. In the Bois, during 
the morning parade, purple and black 
seemed to predominate in the crowd 
but that no longer proves anything. 
After all, the Bois is free and not as 
it used to be. GENET 
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(COHERE comes a time when 
every one of us envisages the ideal 
town- residence . . . where the 
cares and worries of maintaining a 
private establishment take wings 
. . . Where the cuisine tran- 
scends perfection . . . where ap- 
pointments and service are alike 
luxurious . . . and where the lo- 
cation possesses quietude, albeit a 
nice proximity to shopping and 
theatrical centers. There comes this 
time, we say—and when your mo- 
ment arrives you will find that the 
ideal here pictured is attained at 
this unique residential hotel. 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere — sug- 
gested, rather than defined — pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 
equipped. Perhaps the illusion is con- 
veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 


cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Managing “Director 
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Can You answer 
these questions? 


1. Who wrote “Thunder on the Left”’ 
and calied “Lolly Willowes or The 
Loving Huntsman” by Sylvia Town- 
send Warner “that most pungent 
and cordially satisfying thing that 
one hugs to one’s tenderest rib.” 


2. Who found “Lolly Willowes” 
clever and well written (he once 
wrote a novel himself, called “Jur- 
gen’’)? 


3. What sophisticated _ novelist, 
critic, authority on Harlem life, 
whose initials are C. V. V., called 
“Lolly Willowes” “enchanting’’? 


4. Who went C. V. V. one better 
and called ‘“‘Lolly Willowes” “per- 
fectly enchanting.”” (She or he is 
the author of “Jennifer Lorn.”’) 


5. Who is the English author of 
“Lady Into Fox” who discovered 
“Lolly Willowes” and revelled in it? 


6. What famous columnist, author 
and ex-dramatic critic chose “Lolly 
Willowes” as one of the Spring books 
worth the attention of the readers of 


his column in The World? 


7. What well known writer and 
critic, hiding under the initials 
I. M. P. in the Herald-Tribune 
Book Section, thought “Lolly Wil- 
lowes” was‘ a queer, insinuating, 
original tale’? 


8. What novel, the first word of 
which is “‘Lolly,” tells the story of a 
spinster who sold her soul to the 
devil only because he asked for it 
whereas no one had ever asked any- 
thing of her before? 


g. Who hasn’t read “Lolly Wil- 
lowes”? And if not why not when 
you can get it at any bookstore for 
$2.00 or from the publisher, The 
Viking Press, 30 Irving Place, New 


York? 


If you can’t answer these ques- 
tions, we strongly urge you to 
brush up your literary knowl- 
edge by reading “Lolly Wil- 
lowes.” If you can answer them 
you've either read it already or 


will shortly. 








NEW 
BOOKS 


Another Disgraceful A ffair 





Between One of “Our 
Boys” and Some Pagan 
Hussies—Further Exhibi- 


tion of the Attica of Amert- 
ca: Tennessee—A Detective 
Story. 


HE liaisons of the Marines 
with the Muses are becoming 
a public scandal. ‘The liaison 


officer this time is Captain John W. 
Thomason, Jr., who, enjoying the 
shameless favors of two of the brazen 
Nine, has pictured the Corps overseas 
most remarkably, both with Pen and 
Pencil—a phrase we purists use to 
designate typewriter and drawing ma- 
terials. You will have heard of his 
“Fix Bayonets!” (Scribner's); you 
can’t have heard anything but praise. 
At the moment, this department wants 
to know how in hell, which is the 
place in question, a company officer of 
Marines did this one’s sketching, not 
because it is so smashingly good but 
because it was done then and there, on 
the spot, as he pleasured with his 
Leathernecks into the Bois de Belleau 
or up Blanc Mont ridge, watching 
them now and again lean forward, as 
though against a driving rain, and go 
to those “old Boche” machine gun 
nests, and kill. 

His text is as good. Only readers 
with queer sensibilities will leave it 
unfinished. Laurence Stallings, in a 
very natural and _ understandable 
special enthusiasm, has talked about 
Tolstoy, Bierce (why Bierce?) and 
Stephen Crane. Whether or not that 
is going too far, it is going in a wrong 
direction, for ‘Thomason’s writing is 
not of the character implied. But let 
us not labor the point. Let us simply 
urge you, if you care in the least to see 
just what that great brigade saw, did, 
and was, to move rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the nearest copy, and make it 
yours for keeps. 





A DETECTIVE story better than 
passable is ““The Viaduct Mur- 
der” (Simon & Schuster), decently 
written and as ingenious as they often 
come. With more kick, meaning 
creeps and suspense, it would be a 
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An Atlantic 
City Beauty 
Treatment! 


ATLANTIC CITY tints the 
complexion by toning up the 
system — induces inherent 
beauty instead of the adherent 
kind that’s rubbed in and rubs 
off — puts the Carmine of 
Springtime in the cheek and 
the sparkle of belladonna in 
the eye!—and all by the 
simple expedient of filling 
the lungs and the mind with 
sunshine and sea air. 


Atlantic City for Looks! 
Ambassador for Luxury! 





Rhinelander 9000 
Fixes Everything 


\mbassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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“AS RICH A 
GRAIN OF 
WISDOM, 


ENCAPSULED IN 
FOOLERY, AS THEY WRITE. 


An occasion for firing regular 
salutes to a good book.” 
—The New Yorker 


GANDLE 


FOLLOWS HIS NOSE 
by Heywood Broun 
2nd Edition $1.50 


{ BON! & LIVERIGHT 


GOOD BOOKS 
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Darb; its getting by, without more, 
speaks well for its substitutes, inven- 
tiveness and satire; the latter at the 
expense not only of the much-kidded 
“Holmes method” but of cobweb 
logic and balloon authority anywhere. 
It has a new thing in detectives, or the 
equivalent, and an amusingly efficient 
red herring. And now will Ronald 
A. Knox please write another and put 
more kick in? We do like a little 
bit of shudder to our dead, 


gb S. STRIBLING’S irony in 
e “Teeftallow” needs underlin- 
ing, which Carl Van Vechten or some- 
one said irony always should have in 
America, about as much as does the 
work of a blacksnake whip on a human 
back. “The back he castigates is that 
of a whole populace, the hill folk and 
foothills townsfolk of eastern ‘Ten- 
nessee. An individual here and there 
appeals to his compassion. If the 
others, collectively, do in a remote 
way, immediately they inspire him to 
represent, and well, an almost incredi- 
ble jumble of community hypocrisies, 
perversions and _ stupidities — inspire 
him to hold up to national wonder, 
scorn and wrath this people’s laws and 
courts, their religiousness, their ideas 
of morals and ethics, their child- 
wittedness, their illiteracy, their bitter 
parochialism, and the rascals who ex- 
ploit and the sexual frustrates who 
incite them. 

He begins as though seizing the op- 
portunity of the Monkey Trial sensa- 
tion. However much he had that in 
mind, ‘““Teeftallow” (Doubleday, 
Page) is infinitely more than a catch- 
penny novel. He is a Tennessean, 
and if part of the state is really as 
he says, it wouldn’t surprise us to hear 
of his meeting with vengeance. 


IG IRON” (Dutton) is a novel 

of a type this department doesn’t 
like: conscientious, industrious, faint- 
ly inspired, solid, massive realism. 
But if we had to like a recent Ameri- 
can specimen, “Pig Iron” might be the 
one; we prefer it to the more artisti- 
cally finished “Barren Ground”, and 
find it much better than we supposed 
Charles G. Norris could do. It is 
about the molding, by circumstances, 
of the life of a failure gentleman- 
farmer’s son, who is caused to resolve 
to get rich and powerful, and does so 
—and then look at him. We followed 
him with interest in his youth and 
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pleasing ap AL 

three rooms eithe: furnished On a 

furnished. Larger suites may bear- > 

ranged. Ready this Summer. 

Renting Agent 
I Dovgias ELMAN &Co, 
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JUST FOR FUN * 
T C 3000 FLOOR BEST FOOD 
2$ oR A LA CARTE 
CHRISTOPHE? 
STREET 


NCAR 6 Ave 


CONSTANTINO PREPARES fim 
CANAPE FOUR TREES 
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at the 


FLORIDA 


after the theatre 


“The Song Syncepators de Luxe” 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 
HERMAN 
with their “Peripatetic” piano these in- 
imitable entertainers will bring individ- 


ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 


FLORIDA 


144 W. 55th St. Circle 5556 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YorKER, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YorRKER. 


[] 26 Issues—$2.50 


[] 52 Issues—$5.00 
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The New 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


Enroll now for morning, afternoon, and evening dance 
classes or private instruction for professional, amateur or 
beginner. All instruction is under the personal supervision 
of John Murray Anderson and the most distinguished 
group of instructors in America, including 
BORIS PETROFF AURORA ARRIAZA 
LEON BARTE CARL HEMMER 
ROBERTO MEDRANO SONIA SEROVA 
MARTHA GRAHAM LENORA 
MICHIO ITOW 


All pupils receive instruction from highly skilled specialists 
only. New classes are now being formed daily in 

BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 

CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 

ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SPANISH AND TANGO 

TAP AND STEP 

BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 

FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 

ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Moderate charges 


A Special Tango Class now forming under the instruction 
of Roberto Medrano 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
the General Manager 











ciRO’s 
cREOLE FOLU Es 


* 
Amusing! 
A ELABORATE show with 

never a dull minute; ex- 
cellent food; charming sur- 
roundings; and plenty of 
elbow-room, for Ciro’s is the 
most spacious of the supper- 
clubs, and comfortably seats 
its large following. 


2a V4 ae Va Vea Vad 


‘types beauties and enter- 
tertainers flash through 
two dazzling performances, 
entirely different. One is 
staged at 12 and one at 2. 
And if you haven't seen Ciro’s 
second show, you haven't 
seen New York. 
DRESS INFORMAL 


SUNDAY DINNER 
6 to 9 
DOUBLE SHOW 


eVeFeVaVeVawavt ave 


NO COUVERT 


J - "ae 


141W.56ST. 


TELEPHONE: Circle 6180 






















again in his Dead-Sea-fruit success; 
between, he kept sifting away from us. 


LIZABETH SANXAY HOLD- 
ING is original—evolves her own 
“psychology’» and makes her scurvy 
characters rather fascinating. If we 
never have seen anyone much like 
them, we are glad to read about them, 


as we are about Emily Bronté’s 
strange creations. Her “Invincible 


Minna” left a lasting impression; 
Minna was a human pig, and the book 
quite a rousing exploit of its author’s 
at pig-sticking. Her “The Shoals of 
Honour” is not so rousing. It hasn’t 
the same go, and it attempts a pretty 
steep regeneration, apparently for the 
sake of a pleasant ending. But if you 
want a novel off the beaten paths, 
you'd better try it. 


W are reading Fannie Hurst’s 
“‘Appassionata”, which reached 
us weeks after publication, and here 
highly resolve to finish it and report 
in the next issue. At the end of the, 
as you might say, third round, it hasn’t 
laid a glove on us, and we’re piling 
up points on Fannie Hurst’s so much- 
discussed new manner. But it shall 
have a clean, fair fight, and may the 
best man win. 


E have tried to read “Nize 

Baby’” in that lingo of Milt 
Gross’s—and, Old Chum, we can’t 
and won’t, not even to please you. 
We have read “Cover Charge”, and 
are far less certain than Mother Du- 
buque would be that it’s just your dish, 
as a NEw YorKER reader, in the line 
of Night Life fiction. Cornell Wool- 
rich is more or less clever, but he must 
be extremely young. 

And we have read—very much so, 
and with pleasure and admiration, 
“The Modern Novel”, by Elizabeth 
A. Drew (Harcourt, Brace). Its un- 
alluring title might better have been, 
“Common Sense on Fiction’. 

—ToucHsTONE 


SPRING EXUBERANCE 


This spring, in spite of twenty cops, 

Pll leap-frog over hydrant tops; 

Then, if I choose, most unperturb- 

Ably [ll sit upon the kerb, 

And let one or perhaps both feet 

Extend far out into the street: 

And when the frenzied chauffeurs 
swear, 

I'll simply raise my brows and stare. 
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SHE life of the vanish 
CYing open rangecoun- 

try in sketches and 
stories A stirrine book 
for the lover of bold ac- 
tions and bola men A 
delignttui book for the 
| connoisse’r of vivid writ- 
ing anagraphic art. $3.00 


THE CENTURY CU . New York 
Publishers of Enduring Books 


——— 

















ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALC ROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers 
Summer Courses 

Daily Lessons 

June—July— August 

For particulars apply 


264 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Mad. Sq. 1019 


Teacher at 
The Laboratory Theatre 
Inter .Theatre Arts, Inc. 
Denishawn, etc. 








For Men Only 











Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 
PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET and RESTAURANT SERVICE! 


121-127 West 46th Street 














APARTMENT 


East Sixties—Three story apartment. 
Two master’s bed rooms, each with bath. 
Servant’s room and bath—real kitchen, 
lovely living room—dining room with 
porch and garden. Beautifully furnished. 
Until October $275 monthly. Telephone 
mornings Rhinelander 1735. 








APARTMENT 


East Sixties—T wo story apartment. Two 
cheerful bed rooms, modern bath. Large 
living room. Real little kitchen. Extra 
room. Hundreds of good books. Beauti- 
fully furnished in real Early American. 
Until October $250 monthly. Telephone 
mornings Rhinelander 1735. 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 
These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While. 


NOVELS 


Mary GLENN, by Sarah G. Millin (Bom & 
Liveright). A woman, another, and a tragedy, 
in and around a South African village. 

SpaNisH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). Wickedness in Florida was more 
picturesque in 1775. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
This time Freud stays behind the scenes. A 
fine study. 

Tue VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolff (Harcourt, Brace). Even in a back- 
woods Ceylon, it pays to conform and be 
upper-class. 

Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). Or, 
The Libertine as a Promoter of Domesticity. 

Wuom Gop Hatu SunpERED, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). Beguiling post-mortem on a chival- 
rous murderer, married to the wrong girl. 

So.pier’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). A sardonic view of one thing 
and another for which Our Boys made the 
world safe. 

Tne Cuip aNp THE Btock, by E. M. Dela- 
field (Harper). Some fun with two genera- 
tions of “temperamental” males at home. 


And Don’t Overlook 





Noan’s Ark, by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Doran). 
HELoIsE AND ABELARD, by George Moore 
(Boni & Liveright). Croup Cucxoo Lanp, 
by Naomi Mitchison. (Harcourt, Brace.) Tue 
Diary oF A YouNG WoMAN OF FASHION IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, by Cleone Knox (Ap- 
pleton). Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF 
Troy, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). 


SHORT STORIES 


Love Us Atr!, by A. Neil Lyons (A. & C. 
Boni). Trifles, most of them worth the four 
or five minutes it takes to read one. 

Att THE Sap Younc Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). All grades of demonstra- 
tions of his flashing abilities. 


GENERAL 


Mme. De Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). This isn’t “the Pompadour’s fan”; 
it’s considerably more. 

Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, 
Page). Contains several things that all Con- 
radians must have been saving in scrapbooks. 

Our Times: THe Turn oF THE CENTURY, I1900- 
1904, by Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). Every- 
thing from Bryan’s mistakes, and Dewey’s 
house, to the music of “Just Tell Them That 
You Saw Me”. 

Tue INTIMATE Papers oF CoLoneLt House 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Two volumes, stopping 
in 1917. Probably the most important Ameri- 
can book of its variety, inasmuch as Wilson 
didn’t leave one. 

Epcar ALtLan Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Psycho-analytic illumination and 
conjecture of the relation of Poe’s experience 
to his work. 

Towarp THE FLame, by Hervey Allen (Doran). 
1918 from the Marne to the Vesle, as a 
friend might tell you about it in a letter. 

Tue Saca or Bitty Tue Kip, by Walter Noble 
Burns (Doubleday, Page). A bang-bang ac- 
count of the deadliest of boy desperados. 


And Dont Overlook— 


CriricaL Woopcuts, by Stuart Sherman (Scrib- 
ner’s). Some AMERICAN Lapies, by Meade 
Minnegerode (Putnam). Micrope Hunters, 
by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, Brace). ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN: THE Prairie YEARS, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). 


PIG IRON 


by CHARLES G.NORRIS 





‘he 
“big book” 
of the 
season 


$2.00 at all the 
bookshops 











CHARLES G. NORRIS 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. - - Publishers 








‘DONN 


Romancer, soldier, poet, sports- 
man and artist, a DDONN 
BYRNE is born to bless this 
drab world of ours with bis 
bighhearted stories once in a 


gallant and handsome lad, 
the woman he loved. 








§] THE CENTURY CO. 
aa eR 





HANGMAN’S HOUSE 


TH E newest, the fullest of DONN BYRNE'S great roman- 
ces. The story of Young Dermot, who was a bold lad, a 


which never falter, of leprechauns and revolutionaries, of 
steeple chases and fox hunts, of the Shan Van Voght and 
French officers, of the fighting which strong men 1 with 
their hands. 9 A story which moves along like a 
strong wind, or like the surge of a great sea. $2.50 net. 


Also a Limited, Autographed Edition of 350 Copies 
on Rag Paper, $10 


BYRNE 


hundred years. A nobler 
Byron, a more musical Du- 
mas, a more vital Meredith, 
a swifter moving Scott— here 
be is, DONN BYRNE! 


and of Connaught O’Brien, 
9 A story of Reeee hearts 
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Catering to women who 
believe that beautiful 
hands are as important 
as a beautiful face. 

We are the Originators 
of the pink Manicure. 


JOLIEMAIN 
24 East 55th Street 


Preparations 
At All Best Shops 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Dancing 


Graphology 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco” Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son, 806 Sixth Ave., Bryant 7210 


THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street Plaza 1294 








Arts and Crafts 


HANDWOVEN ON OUR LOOMS 
Your gown or wrap. Decorative home accessories. 
Woven by our artists in your individual color pref- 
erence. Also Peasant blouses, shawls, embroideries. 
Hooked Rugs. Handmade toys. Kraftwoven Shop, 
Mollie Belcher, 41 West 8th Street. 











Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD'S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 











Beads 
Beads of all description, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St 


MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS 
Expert in modern dances and Auction Bridge. Begin- 
ners and advanced. (Social Bridge Evenings.) 
Phone Bryant 4823 57 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 








Flesh Reduction 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original! 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawana 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy's) 








Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 








THE LITTLE PLACE NEAR THIRD AVENUE 
Imported gifts, decorations and antiques at reason- 
ablefprices. Personal expeditions to Europe twice year- 
ly; shipment monthly. Distinctive Wedding Presents 
Ford Tarpley, Inc., 156 E. 49th St. MurrayHill 8768 








Golf Equipment 





TAPLOW GOLF BALLS limited supply $4.50 dozen. 
Large selection of Golf Balls and Clubs in stock. Im- 
ported Hose and Sweaters. Bubble Boat, $39.50. 
T. Fred Goldsmith, 52 Broadway, Hanover 0436 











Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. 
upon request. 





21 East 6ist Street 
Catalogs 


Telephone Regent 8267 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 





Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 





BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 4oth St., New York 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 











Cleaners and Dyers 





LEO BENNETT, Inc. A complete and exclusive 
service where each order is executed with the utmost 
skill. Spot Cleaning—Finishing plant on premises. 
720 Madison Avenue Rhinelander 7277 








Corsettes 


Juno Corsette. Slenderness, comfort, grace, beauty 
and support where necessary. Individually custom 
made, measured and fitted by Experts; designed by a 
Master Hand. The Juno Company, 18 E. 53rd 8th F. 








Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. ial attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Gowns Remodeled 





Health Service 





SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Interior Decorating 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 
Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 
The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 East soth Street, 
Regent 2200 








Lingerie and Negligees 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 





Old American glass and furnishings for country homes, 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St., 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women. 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar 
$2.00 f.o.b. Hornell. Send for price list, 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y. 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 





MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATLANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 





EVE’S 
Afternoon Tea Night Snacks 
Greenwich Village Artist’s Rendezvous 
Eve Adams OpenTill3a.m. 129 Macdougal St. 
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It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St. W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT.,2:30. 








‘New Spring Edition" 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD stort FOLLIES 
SHUBERT THEA>.W- 44th St 


Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 














CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 


No Concession to Dubuquers 


THE 
GREAT G AT S B 7 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR —NOW 





‘N tf 39th 1 Bway. Evgs. 8:30 
CASINO Motinces Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


DENNIS KING ‘3,2usse!! Janney's 


Musical Sensation 


: Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


Guild Theatre (iiss 


Eves., 8:30. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 





THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


The Chief Thing 


The Neighborhood Playhouse 


466 Grand St. Telephone Drydock 7516 
REPERTOIRE—Eves. 8:30. Mats. 2:30. 


rUES., WED. & 
use The Dybbuk 
& WED. MAT. e y u 


FRI., SAT. and SUN. EVES. and SAT. MAT. 
3URMFSE PWE 


THE AT 
: *1y A HAYDN OPERA-BOUFFE 
Triple Bill A CHINESE FANTASY 














THE NEW YORKER 

Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpineG, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Cottins, secretary and 
treasurer; RaymMonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 

Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 

Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 
change of address. 

Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 

All text and illustrations appearing 
in THe New Yorker are copyrighted. 

Bryant 6300. 




















Charleston 


Learn Its Secret and You Will Master All the Intri- 
cate Steps in a Few Minutes. Half Rate This Month. 


Attend the Hippodrome and other Keith Theatres this week 
and see Arthur Murray’s Motion Picture of the dance that is 


sweeping the country! 


Then arrange at once to come to the Arthur 


Murray Studios, where society is flocking to learn 


the correct Ballroom Charleston. Here you can 
easily master the secrets of the Charleston, the 
Tango and Fox Trot in a few short lessons. Learn 
NOW at half price this month. 


ARTHUR MURRAY (5.34353 











FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:20 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAS! 


Ina Claire oF mes 


CHEYNEY” 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 





Morosco™ £4» W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 





. 45th St. & 
Martin Beck Theatre i. 


EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 





DINNER AND DANCING 
oN 1 
FRIESE 


Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d'hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 











West 42d St. Eves. 8:30. 
New Amsterdam "ae. Wed. & Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 


And Her S Arist f 
GaAs” SUNNY Musical ot 





Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 
Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 





You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 
amidse a truly continental atmosphere 

at 


“THE KUGLHUPEF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Afternoons Evenings 











GODEY-PRINT INN 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 6 225a St. 
Turn 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Old Fashioned Food 














in Old Fashioned comfort 
at an Old Fashioned inn 

















Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 


in a Cosy 


P. 
‘BLEU Atmosphere 
Luncheon - Tea. Dinner 


Special Table d'Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 
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eyervice on the Fligh Seas! 


‘“GARCON!” 
*“QOui, madame.”’ 


And your steamer rug is tucked around you... . a cup 
of steaming bouillon is in your hands... you have noth- 
ing to do but think . . . and of course the fascination of 
the sea won’t let you do that. 


The call to dinner sounds. What cuisine... what service 
... what charming people! For you travel with the cosmo- 
polites. .. the famous... when you sail ona French Liner. 


Dance ... try your skill at deck games ... chat with in- 
teresting companions. ..as the Liner draws near Havre, 
the port of Paris. Of course, the de Luxe Liners, the 
Paris or France, stop first at Plymouth, England. While 
the One-class Cabin Liners go direct to Havre. Down 
the gangplank; three hours in a boat train; and Paris. 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State St., New York 


Offices and agencies in principal cities of Europe, Canada ana United States, cr ask any travel or tourist agent 





























FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 











CRILION 


OUNG women down from 
Poughkeepsie for a day . 

young men from New Haven 
on strangely similar errands... 
tables in corners . . . seats side 
by side... the fresh charm of 
youth ... the old charm of 
beauty .. . wonderful world 
filled with wonderful people 
. just find the right place .. 















For Luncheon and Dinner 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRIN 


“The One Cigarette Sold the “World Over” 


Plain- Cork or Straw Tips 
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